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Te colleges listed on page 3 are 
the Presbyterian Church’s contri- 
bution to higher education across 
the nation. Wherever the Church has 
gone, both in the United States and in 
foreign lands, it has founded and con- 
tributed toward the support of Christian 
colleges. Many colleges and universities 
throughout the world owe much to the 
vision and support given to them by 
Presbyterians. 

A number of the colleges mentioned 
in this list were founded when this was 
a new country, to meet a specific need— 
the education of ministers for the de- 
veloping churches. Today the areas 
which these colleges serve have changed, 
but the need for colleges which are 
Christian and related to the Church has 
not changed. The need is greater than 
ever. 

1. These colleges teach from the per- 
spective of the Christian faith. They at- 
tract students of all faiths. Their pro- 
grams are planned from a Christian 
point of view. In this country there are 
hundreds of privately and publicly 
supported institutions offering a wide 
variety of programs, and this is a healthy 
thing. In the midst of this complexity, 
it is of the greatest importance that there 
be strong Christian colleges standing for 
Christian education. 

2. These colleges are Christian com- 
munities. “Educating” is not all done 
in the classroom. Genuine education 
is a twenty-four-hour-a-day job involving 
every phase of college life. The at- 
mosphere of the dining room, the cli- 
mate of the athletic field, the life in the 
dormitory, the opportunity to know 
teachers informally—all of these deter- 
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CHURCH 
COLLEGES? 


mine the character of education quite 
as much as does classroom work. 

3. These colleges create their own 
programs. They may decide on their 
size, and most of them have deliberately 
chosen to be small. They decide on their 
curricula, and there is rich variety 
among them. They place their major em- 
phasis on a general education with 
strong courses in Bible, history, philoso- 
phy, English literature, and the other 
basic concerns of man. A few stress tech- 
nical training. All are liberal-arts colleges. 

4. These colleges maintain high stand- 
ards of academic performance. The 
Church is concerned with quality. There 
is no pressure to alter standards for po- 
litical or other reasons. In the midst of 
confusion and uncertainty-as to what we 
mean by education, there is no greater 
need than for colleges which are aca- 
demically strong and free. 

5. These colleges select Christian fac- 
ulty. The heart of the college is its 
teachers, and the test of a great teacher 
is the ability to inspire youth to learn. 
The selection of faculty is a most im- 
portant and a most difficult job. To teach 
young people how to deal intelligently 
with new patterns while holding firmly 
to old principles is a never-ending task. 
The Christian college chooses for its 
faculty competent Christian scholars 
who love to teach. 

6. These colleges are concerned with 
the education of Christian leaders for 
the service of the Church. They are edu- 
cating ministers, missionaries, directors 
of Christian education—students who are 
going into Church vocations. The Pres- 
byterian Church continues to give ma- 
jor emphasis to the importance of an 


educated ministry, and these colleges 
cooperate with our theological semi- 
naries in setting standards for the prep. 
aration of the servants of the Church. 
They are as vitally and deeply concerned 
with the education of Christian teachers, 
business men, homemakers, lawyers, 
scientists, nurses, engineers, technicians 
—all the men and women who share in 
the complex life of America and the 
world today. 

The Church-related coilege represents 
a basic and timeless function, a concern 
with value and truth. This is a natural 
outgrowth of the life of the Church. 
These Presbyterian colleges are both 
Christian colleges and good academic 
communities. They are all accredited 
by their regional agencies. They are 
eager to excel in the academic field. The 
fact that they are Christian commits 
them to the highest academic standards. 

The Christian believes that all truth 
comes from God. Therefore, he knows 
that all truth will lead us to a better 
understanding of God and His ways of 
dealing with His children. Any Christian 
college which is not a free academic 
community is not worthy of its name. 
The best hope we have for free colleges 
is to maintain Christian colleges that set 
standards of freedom for all colleges and 
universities. 

These, then, are the chief reasons why 
the Board of Christian Education co- 
operates with these colleges in their pro- 
grams, The General Assembly has re- 
peatedly made clear its support. The 
colleges and the Church together are in 
a large measure the quality of education 
we shall have in this nation and in the 
world. 
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COLLEGES 


Related to the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
ARKANSAS 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 
CALIFORNIA 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 


IDAHO 

The College of Idaho, Caldwell 
ILLINOIS 

Blackburn College, Carlinville 

Illinois College, Jacksonville 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest 

Millikin University, Decatur 
INDIANA 

Hanover College, Hanover 


IOWA 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque 
Parsons College, Fairfield 
KANSAS 
College of Emporia, Emporia 
KENTUCKY 
Centre College, Danville 
Pikeville College, Pikeville 
MICHIGAN 
Alma College, Alma 
MINNESOTA 
Macalester College, St. Paul 
MISSOURI 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall 
Park College, Parkville 
Westminster, Fulton 
MONTANA 
Rocky Mountain College, Billings 
NEBRASKA 
Hastings College, Hastings 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Johnson C. Smith University, 
Charlotte 
NORTH DAKOTA 
lamestown College, Jamestown 
OHIO 
The College of Wooster, Wooster 
OKLAHOMA 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
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OREGON 
lewis and Clark College, Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Beaver College, Jenkintown 
Grove City College, Grove City 
lafayette College, Easton 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg 
Wilson College, Chambersburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Huron College, Huron 
TENNESSEE 
Maryville College, Maryville 
Tusculum College, Greeneville 
TEXAS 
ltinity University, San Antonio 


UTAH 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City 
WASHINGTON 

Whitworth College, Spokane 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins 
WISCONSIN 
Carroll College, Waukesha 
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C, Coeducational; W, Women’s; M, Men’s. 
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Memo to High School Students 


You will have many jobs in life: 


Your work A Your church 
Your family 


(A Your community 
Each of these jobs is as important as any other. 
As a Christian you owe it to yourself and your 
fellow men to be ready for them all. 


Will you be prepared? 


The 41 Presbyterian colleges stand ready to help 
you grow in preparation for a full and useful 
Christian life -- for living as well as earning 
a living. 


For information about these colleges, see your 
minister, who has a copy of the Presbyterian 
College Handbook, or send in $1.00 for your own. 


copy, using the coupon below. 
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Board of Christian Educanon 


Division of Higher Education 


808 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











A new perspective! 


J. B. PHILLIPS 


“,..a top favorite in the field of 
religion.” —Christian Herald 


New Testament 
Christianity 


J. B. Phillips explains how New Testa- 
ment Christianity can reappear today with 
its power and joy and courage. Delightfully 
and imaginatively he tells how angels might 
view the human scene. Their view gives a 
new perspective on life—a refreshing picture 
Pe the whole core and essence of the Christian 
aith. 

Behind the angels’ point-of-view is Phil- 
lips’ deep conviction that the same ingenious 
energies man applies to the physical world 
can be powerfully applied to his spiritual 
world. $2.25 


The clergyman offstage! 


GEORGE HEDLEY 


The Minister 
Behind the Scenes 


“The minister is a public person, and so 
of necessity he is an actor. Many are the roles 
he is called upon to play.” But it is the way 
he spends his time when not in full view of 
his church and community that concerns the 
author. Here is the same directness, humor, 
and understanding that characterize Hedley's 
Religion on the Campus and The Supersti- 
tions of the Irreligious. $2.50 


Simple, workable faith! 


LEWIS L. DUNNINGTON 


Power to Become 


Using silent affirmations and illustrative 
stories, Lewis L. Dunnington supplies prac- 
tical means for the release of power, for 
peace and success. He believes that the New 
Testament is not a fear-based religion but is 
based on Jove and is “deeper than doctrine, 
deeper than logic—not a belief about God 
but an experience of God.” This author has 
given comfort and happiness to many through 
such books as Keys to Richer Living, and 
Inner Splendor. $2.95 


Lhe Macmillan Company 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Some Kind of Record? 


« Your first magazine of February 14, 
1948, was sent to us in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. Returning to the U.S., we received 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe at Westminster Col- 
lege in Salt Lake City and then for four 
years at Whitworth College, Spokane, 
Washington. Now we get it at Grove 
City College in Pennsylvania. With all 
of our moving, we have received every 
copy, and have them all filed. I have 
read or heard (often my husband reads 
aloud to me) every word in every issue. 
Isn’t that some kind of a record? 

You have done a superb job and put 
out a magazine of which all Presbyte- 
rians can be justly proud, I have not al- 
ways agreed with everything, but I have 
learned a lot. And today I am a better 
Christian and a better Presbyterian be- 
cause of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

Thank you very much for Henry Mc- 
Corkle’s excellent article on “Knight of 
New England” [P.L., March 17, 1956]. 
We met Bino when we were at Yale in 
1939. Some years later I wrote asking 
him if he could get me a certain New 
England church for my church post-card 
collection. Ever since, at periodic inter- 
vals, I have received a used envelope 
from him. In these I have found from 
one to several dozen post cards of 
churches from all over the world. There’s 
never been another Bino. We are thrilled 
you wrote about him. 


—Mnrs. Harry RODGERS 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


‘Barriers to Belief’ 


« Robert McAfee Brown tints ethicists 
with hypocritical color when he puts 
these words in their mouths: “‘I do not 
really believe that people have eternal 
worth in the sight of God—but I'll act as 
though they did!’” [“Barriers to Belief,” 
P.L., March 17]. Rather, the sincere 
ethicist believes: “People have eternal 
worth as people. Man has ennobled him- 
self by trial; and although he has often 
failed, I salute his courage and want to 
share in his endless struggle toward the 
best on earth.” 


—Duncan MacDonaLp 
Chicago, Illinois 


‘Religious’ Adjectives 
Misused 


« I should like to add my voice to that 
of John Charles Wynn in trying to 
achieve in our churches the correct use 
of adjectives such as Reverend. There 
are some others which receive equally 
improper usage, and just as frequently, 
as the often-mentioned Reverend. For 
example, in his “Seen and Heard” col- 


umn of March 17, Mr. Wynn wy 
“Although the listener can tune ig 
Sunday devotionals, the station does 
confine itself to religious fare.” I sug 
that this is an improper use of the. 
jective devotional. My reaction js 
ways to ask, “Devotional what?” as 
an adjective must modify somethj 
such as program, service, book, ete, 
Other words in the same category 
presbyterial and synodical, which 
ally are associated with the larger 
of the women of our Church. Don’t th 
adjectives require nouns to modi 
Why not presbyterial society and syn 


ical society? 


Shouldn’t 


Presbyterians, 


who 


noted for their high standards of 

cation, be more careful in their usage 
“religious” adjectives? 

—RALPH DIxon JENNI 

Minister, First Presbyterian Ch 


Kimball, Nebro 


‘Jew and Christian’ 


« What a privilege to be able to “stud 
with such a distinguished professor 
Dr. David N. Freedman through ¢ 
medium of your excellent magazi 
[“Jew and Christian: Is Reconciliati 
Possible?” P.L., March 3, 1956]. 
you for the opportunity. 

—Mrs. W. R. SIMMERMACHE 


Shaker Heights, 0) 


The Clearing House 


« The First Presbyterian Church (W 
lis E. Plapp, minister), 390 West Shaw 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, is interested i 
securing at least fifty used copies of t 
Presbyterian U.S.A. Hymnal. 


Memo to Subscribers 


@ A number of study groups have aske 
whether extra copies of the Chri 

issue (December 24, 1955), containing 
Dr. John Mackay’s definitive essay ¢ 
Protestantism, are available. There 4 
copies available for a limited numb 
of such groups, and these may be 0 
tained by sending a request to the Gi 


culation 


Department, 


PRESB YTERIA 


Lire, Witherspoon Building, Philade 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. Please speci 
number of copies desired and enclds 
payment of 2 cents per copy to cove 


shipping costs. 


@ A limited number of copies of t 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE index of 1955 issut 
(Volume VIII) is available to reade 


who keep their magazines, Send 15 cenl 


in stamps to PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Withe 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pen 


sylvania. 
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Vynn Wri 
1 tune jTHE COVER portrays the library 
tion doespf Presbyterian-related Trinity Uni- 
e.” I sugawersity. Eighty-six-year-old Trinity 
e of the gays claim to the title of the most 
iction jg modern university in the United 
rat?” as qqmptates, and well it might. In 1952 
someththe school moved into fifteen con- 
90k, ete, HRemporary buildings on a new 107- 


acre campus overlooking scenic San 
ntonio, Texas. The first American 
niversity to use the “lift slab” 
method of construction, Trinity is 
world-famed for its architectural 
planning. The school, like its forty 
confreres in the Presbyterian fam- 


category 
which y 
larger w 
. Don’t th 
to modi 
- and syn 


who giy of colleges, draws students from 
rds of eqjymost of the United States and many 
eir usage foreign countries. And its curricu- 
jum is mainly liberal arts, with em- 

N JeNnngg Phasis on the meaning of Chris- 


yterian Chi tianity. 
nball, Nebre 
R. Park Johnson, author of the 
timely report on Middle East ten- 
sons, The Arab-Israeli Impasse 
(page 15), is field representative for 
the Near East work of the Presby- 
teian Church U.S.A. and the Re- 
formed Church in America. A 
former missionary to Iran, Dr. 
Johnson now serves in Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, Iran, and on the main- 
(ERMACH and of the Arabian peninsula. 
“Heights, 0 From 1942-50 he was pastor of 
Second Presbyterian Church, Kan- 

sas City, Missouri. 


e to “stud 
»rofessor 
hrough 

magazi 
conciliati 
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have aske 

Chri Mrs. E. Harris Harbison 
containin 

- essay a Mrs. E. Harris Harbison, wife of 


There a@ Princeton University’s Lea _pro- 
d numbeg fessor of history.and mother of 
ay be ob John, 17, Helen, 14, and Meg, 10, 
o the Cirg 8 better known outside the fatnily 
spyTeR® citcle as Janet G. Harbison, world 
Philadel YWCA leader, speaker, and author. 

e specif The sad truth,” writes Mrs. Harbi- 
d enclo@ %, “is that only in an all-female 
» to covey wtfit like the YWCA are women 
wnsidered to be capable of han- 

dling large sums of money and mak- 

‘es of th @ complex policy decisions. It be- 
955 issue 828 to seem to me that the answers 
© readeq™ © Women’s frustrated efforts to 
4 15 cent4 Make a contribution to the Church 
:. Wither Md society at large are to be found 
7 Peng %t in turning women into poor 
‘pies of men.” For more about this, 

¢ Just Like a Woman (page 18). 
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MEDITATION 


Born to Grow Up 


When I was a child, I spake.as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought-as a 
child: but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. (I Corinthians 
13:11) 


ee could be plainer than the 
simple fact that we were born to 
grow up. Everything in nature seems 
intent upon becoming “first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in 
the ear.” It was Jan Smuts, the philoso- 
pher and statesman, who said in a philo- 
sophical way that nature is intent upon 
creating wholes, completed wholes. He 
called his doctrine “holism,” and he 
found God at the heart of it. Browning 
pointed to the same truth more simply 
when he wrote: 


Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned,” 


and Paul sounded the same note when 
he wrote, “When I became a man, I 
put away childish things.” 

We know instinctively that things 
are not only what they are at the mo- 
ment, but also what they can become. 
Industry spends millions every year to 
discover what common, ordinary things 
can become. Scientists toil in thousands 
of laboratories to discover the possibili- 
ties in everything from horses’ hoofs to 
uranium. Psychologists spend endless 
hours trying to discover the mental pos- 
sibilities of animals from mice to mon- 
keys. Luther Burbank spent his life try- 
ing to discover what trees and flowers 
and vegetables could become through 
grafting and crossbreeding. In science 
and agriculture and industry, nobody is 
satisfied to leave things as they are. 
Everybody is intent on discovering what 
things can become, and upon making 
the most of the possibilities in what is. 

But when it comes to human person- 
ality, to ourselves, too often we seem 
quite content to leave well enough 
alone. We toil to get the possibilities out 
of peanuts; but we say with finality, 
“You can’t change human nature.” That, 
of course, is like saying, “You can’t put 
away childish things.” And, of course, 
there are multitudes who never do “put 
away childish things.” They never ma- 
ture, and they do not fulfill the possi- 
bilities of the whole God planned. They 
suffer from what psychologists call 
“arrested development.” Today they re- 
act to disappointment precisely as they 


did thirty years ago. They deal wi 
irritations exactly as they did when the 
house of toy blocks fell when they we 
three. 

But we were born to mature, to gy 
in mind and spirit. If we reacted wif 
self-pity to a slight at the age of twelyg 
and we still react with self-pity to 
slight at forty, somewhere along 
road our emotional growth was arrested 
We neglected to “put away childis 
things.” If we responded with anger 
resentment to frustration at ten, and w 
still respond with anger and bitterness 
frustration at fifty, then somewhere be 
tween ten and fifty our spiritual possibi 
ities were thwarted. If we did our think 
ing with our feelings at fourteen, and w 
still do our thinking with our feelings 
sixty, then our intellectual growth 
interrupted at fourteen, and we neve 
have matured. 

Of course, it follows that, if we neve 
have “put away childish things,” we 
cannot possibly say, with Rabbi Bet 
Ezra: 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first 
was made. 

Our times are in his hand. 


If we are not growing wiser and 
better, maturing in knowledge and i 
sight day by day and year by vear, 
best is not “yet to be.” It already 
been, and it never was very good. 
Of course, there are and should kk 
great differences between youth and 
maturity. Youth compensates with e- 
ergy and enthusiasm for what it lads 
in mature wisdom and insight. Youth 
has the future and a world to win. Ag 
has the past and the world already wor 
or lost. But somewhere along the road 
there comes a fusing of the future and 
the past, a meeting of memories and 
possibilities. The memories mock what 
was possible and leave us with the sa¢- 
ness of regret. The lingering possibil- 
ties challenge the time that remains 
even though it may be later than we 
think, What do we have to put in the 
place of youth’s exuberance? What have 
we learned from living? 
Sometimes, remembering the sc -ope of 
our own youthful energy is something 
of a shock. Not so many years ago, per 
haps, we could dance half the night and 
be sorry when the band played “ 
night, Ladies.” Funny, I dont é 
‘ 
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By Harold Blake Walker 


deal wi 
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know whether “Goodnight, Ladies” still 
isthe final gesture of a tired dance band. 
After the dance we could eat hambur- 
and French fries or even a banana 
glit, and then be ready for a day’s work 
without noticing the ‘drain on energy 
fom the night before. But, now, when 
along thagwe see our children doing what we used 
1s arrestedfto do, we ask ourselves, “How on earth 
y childgdo they stand it?” The answer is, of 
anger angcourse, that they love it just the way 
n. and wwe did once and they have not as yet 
itternessyendured the wear and tear of life. 

where bef When we come to the midstream, and 
al possibilwe have put away some of the enjoy- 
our think ments of yesterday, what do we have 
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»n, and waite put in their place? Maybe we have 
feelings a uthing, so we resent the fact we cannot 
-owth wade what we did yesterday; we grow bit- 
we nevegter because we are growing old, Some 


people do precisely that, and their sun- 
st years are crowned with frustration. 
They are disposed to think Rabbi Ben 
Ezra a sentimental fool about the joys of 
old age. Youth, they think, is the only 
half of life with any joy in it. The last of 
life is merely a sad and wearisome de- 
dine. 

Years ago I sat on an open front 
porch with an old man, talking about 
life. “Would you like to live your life 
wer again?” I asked. He smiled and 
shook his head. “I think,” he answered, 


we neve 
ings,” wé 


abbi Ber 











the first 
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‘that if God asked me about another 
tial run, I would say: “No, thank you, | 
lord. I’ve had a wonderful time, and | 
ny day is far spent. But if it is all right | 
with you, I would just like to go on and 
fnish this life and take my chances on 
what comes next.’ ” He was not bitter or 
wnical or disillusioned. Life for him had 
been rich and wonderful. Age was not a 
burden, and the future still held possi- 
bilities of knowledge and insight, friend- 
hip and love. And what was beyond the 
horizon? Well, he would “trust God, see 
il, nor be afraid.” 
When energy and vigor fade, and we 
fel no twinge of envy when we watch 
rising generation squandering en- 
gy and not seeming to miss it at all, 
we have * ‘put away childish things.” The 
best is “yet to be” for us if we have 
kamed to meet disappointment with 
dignity, and frustration with faith, and 
imitation with insight. Tomorrow will 
be better than yesterday ever was if we 
have cultivated know ledge and the love 
books, loveliness and the love of 
beauty, friendship and the love of peo- 
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De, faith and the love of God. 
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By Carl G. Karsch 


When six of nine nearby churches moved, 


Calvary Presbyterian, Cleveland, put up 


a lighted cross and stayed. It is a church... 


Where 


Strangers 


Find a Home 


As you walk along Euclid Avenue, 
not far from Cleveland’s downtown dis- 
trict, you pass a succession of used-car 
lots. At night their strings of lightbulbs 
overhead are dazzling. Looking up, how- 
ever, one can see on the skyline a white, 
neon-lighted cross, visible for many 
blocks. 

The installation of the cross five years 
ago signaled to the Hough Area that 
Calvary Presbyterian intended to stay 
where it was. Unlike six of nine neigh- 
borhood churches, Calvary was not go- 
ing to “move out.” 

Built in 1892, Calvary’s massive stone 
structure was sufficient to command at- 


8 


tention. Standing on the corner of Sev- 
enty-Ninth Street, it was as impressive 
as the palatial mansions lining the 
broad, newly extended boulevard. At 
one time there were twenty members 
of the church whose wealth was esti- 
mated to be in seven figures. 

Miss Annie Spencer Cutter, the old- 
est living charter member and an aunt 
of Mrs. Anne Morrow Lindbergh, recalls 
the church as it was then. She speaks of 
the “families of education, refinement, 
and what we called ‘background.’ ” One 
such family was that of the Severances. 
John Severance, the Sunday-school su- 
perintendent, donated the city’s sym- 


phony hall. The Severances g 
liberally to the Church as well 
schools and hospitals. On the campt 
the Presbyterian-related College 
Wooster, Ohio, stand Severance 
dium, Severance Hall of Chemistry, ! 
Severance Gymnasium. A_ hospital 
Seoul, Korea, bears the family name 
Miss Cutter has been one of the & 
members to witness the congregation 
and the neighborhood’s—gradual 
formation. On the Avenue, most of 
mansions have been torn down and 
placed by used-car lots. The trollé 
that made a loop beyond the church fot 
the trip kack to town have been 
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4s dusk approaches, the Reverend John Bruére pauses in the glare of a used-car lot next to the church, silhouetted behind him. 
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placed by buses whose routes extend 
miles farther out Euclid. Many dwell- 
ings on the side streets have become 
rooming houses. There has been no new 
construction in the area for twenty-five 
years. 

Calvary’s pastor, the Reverend John 
Bruére, came to the church five years 
ago when the Hough Area, as it is 
called, was in its postwar slide. As he 
walked around the neighborhood, he 
saw private homes badly needing re- 
pairs, rooming houses obviously violat- 
ing the building codes, groups of teen- 
agers having nothing to do but stand on 
street corners. Dr. Bruére realized that 
preservation of the church was linked 
inseparably with the conservation of the 
neighborhood. 

He called on the Roman Catholic 
auxiliary bishop, Floyd Begin, whose 
church and school are across the street 
from Calvary. Together they helped 
form the Hough Area Council. Both 
men announced the first meeting from 
their pulpits. Children from the two 
churches gave out handbills. Dr. Bruére 
recorded an invitation which was plaved 
over the public-address system in the 
tower of Calvary. 


The mayor was amazed 

More than a thousand jammed the 
sanctuary for the meeting. The mayor, 
used to seeing a few dozen at similar 
gatherings, was amazed. Priest and pas- 
tor told the crowd: “You don’t have to 
move to live in a better neighborhood.” 
They outlined what had to be done. 
More went 
home with a new do-it-yourself gleam 


than a few homeowners 
in their eyes. Banks were glad to make 
loans for improvements. On every block 
you could see “fresh paint” signs, new 
front steps, seeded lawns. 

City inspectors supported the Coun- 

the 
welcomed 


cil by enforcing building code. 
Many the 


new look and made alterations without 


landlords area’s 
being compelled. In less than a year, 
however, the people became frustrated; 
and the program bogged. Apathy was 
For an area of 70,000 
there were only three inspectors. Much 


understandable 


of their time was consumed in processing 
13,000 tenements. 
keep 


annual licenses for 
The inspectors simply couldn't 
the illegal overcrowding of 


houses converted into apartments. One 


tabs on 
person estimated a few years ago that 
40,000 families in the city of Cleveland 
would be made homeless if housing 
codes on multiple-family dwellings were 


enforced 


to move farther out. In the buying and 
selling, some incredible profits have 
been made, but seldom by the original 
owner. Dr. Bruére tells about a man 
who still hoped the area could be saved. 
He wanted to purchase a house and ren- 
ovate it as a single dwelling. Toward the 
price of $4,500 he could pay $500. He 
offered the bank two houses he owned 
in the area as collateral for a $4,000 
loan. His thirty-day option expired be- 
fore the bank acted on the application. 
Later, in refusing the loan, the bank 
made it clear that two houses in this 
“declining area” were not sufficient col- 
lateral. 

Meanwhile, a_ real-estate 
paid $4,500 for the house, painted the 
window sash, and resold the building for 
$5,500. In three months the house 
passed through three owners, each mak- 
ing minor repairs. The last purchaser 
paid $10,500, and has partitioned the 
house into ten apartments. 

With banks refusing to lend money, 
potential home-buyers must either pay 
in cash or enter into a “land contract” 
agreement with the owner, usually a 
real-estate A land contract 
provides that the deed remains with the 
seller until most of the price has been 


company 


company. 
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paid. If the buyer defaults or falls } 
hind in his payments for even a mo 
or two, he loses his entire investment, 

Dr. Bruére has attacked the situatiy 
with characteristic vigor. Matters 
beyond the stage of what he terms “fog 
fix your fence.” As a member of vari 
welfare and semiofficial city comm) 
sions, Dr. Bruére takes every occasiy 
to preach his “doctrine of conservation 
Repeatedly he states the equation: 
illegal conversion of a house to apg 
ments equals its long-range destructiog 
“It’s as though a time bomb were plante 
in the house,” he says, “for the effe 
will be the same.” 

The stocky, fifty-three-year-old paste 
minces no words. “We must not perm 
this area to deteriorate any longer. | 
another ten years it will be too lat 
Then we can do nothing but declare thy 
neighborhood ready for urban renewd 
and rebuild it.” 

Calvary has ministered to a_ varied 
procession of members, Its latest grow 
—the transients—present the most dif 
culties. Statistics speak for themselve 
The personnel manager of a facton 
reports that 50 per cent of the emplovee 
give an out-of-state address as “home. 
The junior-high-school principal say 
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Charter member, Miss Annie Cutter, is in charge of overseas relief for Women's the 
Guild. She welcomes changes in the church that permit it “to stay on the corner.” 
, 


Seeing no hope, families began again 
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servation 
ution: 


i bus lines. 


that of an enrollment of 1,400, more 
than 700 will have moved before the 
end of the term. A number leave before 
they can be assigned to the proper grade. 
In the Sunday school, teachers can ex- 
pect a 50-per-cent turnover before 


Wihe year is out. Mrs. Gladys Goodwin, 


hoir director, took movies in June of 
, junior choir party. “We'll show them 
at our first meeting in September,” she 
told the children. Twenty-six had been 
at the party; only five were in the neigh- 
horhood to attend the showing three 
months later in September. 
Encouraging residents to 
members is an arduous task. Families 
cme to the city in search of jobs they 
never find. Others are laid off in a short 


become 


Btime, and return home. The more for- 
Btunate ones earn enough to permit them 


to buy a home in a better part of the 


Rcity. Dr. Bruére’s goal is realistic. “We 


should have a family attend church at 
last once, even though they may be 
in the area for only a month.” 

Most visitors, he finds, are attracted 
by the half-hour radio program the 
durch sponsors Sunday mornings at 
tine A.M. The station, WGAR, says the 
broadcast has a better response than any 
religious program it carries. 


Church-on-a-truck 
Nowhere is the principle more apt 


im that “the church must shoot at a moving 
miarget.” Calvary is located at one of 


the main transfer points for cross-town 
Thousands see the church 
wery day. To attract their attention, 


Sercords of familiar hymns are played 





wer a loud-speaker system. In Lent, 
coir members and ministers from 
wighboring churches hired a truck and 
leld services at the busiest street cor- 
wets. The ministers realized this would 
bea new sight for people born and bred 
inthe city. They felt, however, that the 
durch-on-a-truck would be a touch of 
hme for thousands brought up in the 
Suthern mountains. 

Four times a year Calvary members 
Mike a door-to-door canvass to invite 
MWcomers to worship. Also, a commit- 
Woof the session follows up weekly 
Witors’ cards. 

MH the past four years, nearly 350 
We been added to the rolls, bringing 
Htotal membership to 900. Most have 
in from the Hough Area. Despite 
growth, the turnover is so great that 
a quarter of the membership lives 
than a mile from the church. An- 

25 per cent live within the city 
iiiits. Half the members commute from 
the suburbs. Most of the suburbanites 


- 
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Truck driver, Thomas Price, is a native of Cleveland who never had “felt at home 
in church.” Now he rarely misses a service, belongs to newly formed men’s club. 


are long-time members who are eager to 
help their church maintain its ministry. 

The welcome accorded visitors is, by 
any measure, remarkable. Few persons 
leave on Sunday morning by the main 
door of the sanctuary. Following the 


service, members invite visitors to a 
coffee hour which has attained a three- 
urn stature. 

Mrs. Grace Shannon, a new member 
and a hospital nurse, has attended many 
city churches “where the minister is the 
only one who shakes your hand.” After 
one worship service-coffee hour at Cal- 
vary, she quickly decided to join the 
church. 

Truck driver Thomas Price likes Cal- 
vary because no one frowns if he gets 
home late from a run and doesn’t have 
time to change clothes for church, A 


member for three years, Mr. Price has 
occasionally brought other drivers as 
visitors to services. 

Past president of the Women’s Guild, 
Mrs. Nellie Sieplein, enjoys telling how 
women of divergent backgrounds wor- 
ship and serve together. “When we're 
working on a church dinner, women 
from the Heights who have maids at 
home work right beside women who 
have been working at a job all day. In 
our meetings, it’s often the women with 
little formal education who offer the 
most meaningful prayers.” 

In an area where the Negro popula- 
tion is increasing, one would expect to 
see a representative percentage in the 
congregation. Calvary has just four 
Negro members, two of whom are the 
Shores sisters, Minnie and Adeline, who 
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Church-on-a-truck tours neighborhood to create interest in Lenten worship series. 


Basketball team of paraplegics practices weekly in church gym, one of few in area. 


are retired public-school teachers. 
though most Negroes seem to prd 
their own churches, the Shores gj 
say they were attracted by the cajj 
of Dr. Bruére’s sermons as reported 
the newspapers. They came once ; 
decided to join largely on the bas 
the welcome they received at the cof 
hour. “Only a few have ever ty 


away instead of speaking,” say | 
sisters. “This does not offend us berg 
we know that in Negro churches peg 


can be just as snobbish. 

Most Calvary members would 
come more Negroes. One elder was q 
tious, thought it would be best if 
joined gradually. “We could come 
know them individually and thus 
rid of our prejudices.” 


A variety of services 

With meeting space at a premium 
the area, Calvary has opened its cy 
rooms and gym to a variety of com 
nity organizations. For more than ay 
a new branch of the YMCA met in 
education building while awaiting « 
pletion of new facilities. Parole office 
unable to find offices in the neighhy 
hood, gladly accepted Dr. Bruére’s of 
to set up conference rooms in the churd 
Calvary paid their phone bills until t 
state legislature passed an appropri 
tion for the new unit that is responsi 
for several hundred young people, 
night each week, a chapter of Alcohdo 
Anonymous meets in the gym; anot 
evening, a team of paraplegic bask 
ballers practices there. 

At the Thanksgiving breakfast a 
the Christmas dinner, Calvary’s we 
come mat is out for everyone in the co 
munity. For this reason merchants 
quick to help the church with liber 
gifts of food and funds. Last year, ft 
lowing a carol service around a Chri 
mas tree in the church garden, s0 
400 members and friends sat down 
a supper that was largely donated. 
brief tabulation revealed: several « 
tons of bread, celery, and olives fr 
an Italian grocery; 100 boxes of ani 
crackers for the children from anoth 
delicatessen; tins of cocoa from a Gr 
shoe-repair-shop owner; 200 franktt 
ters and buns from a restaurant a 
the street; thirty pounds of hard 
from a druggist; and hams from a Jew: 
butcher. 

A demonstration such as this lea 
Dr. Bruére assured that the churdl 
location on the corner is secure. Calvs 
he says, is continuing its tradition | 
being able to change with the neig 
borhood. 
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a A will reveals 
-— one’s hopes and highest loyalties 
ler was 
best if th 
id cok By HUGH IVAN EVANS 
id thus 
VER since 2485 B.c., when Egyp- my death.” 
. E tian Prince Ne-kau-re made his Wives are often looked at with a re- 
ices will, men and women have been _ newed light of understanding when their 


premium@ directing the use and distribution of husbands, thinking about a will, learn 
od ‘its chi their property after death. Ne-kau-re’s something about the Federal estate tax 
of comm will was written on a clay slab. Others law. A wealthy manufacturer in the 
than aye have been found and declared valid on Middle West recently took a new inter- 
met in walls, stepladders, match boxes, pre- est in his wife when he learned that his 
aiting Co gription blanks, pages from mail-order estate could be passed free of Federal 
ole offical catalogues, and soap wrappers. These estate tax if he left half of it to his wife 
> neighbll varieties are not recommended. By to- and half to his church or other charita- 
ruére’s olf day’s standard a carefully made will ble institution. 
the chur drawn by a competent lawyer should Wills often reflect “signs of the 
lis until be typewritten, signed, and witnessed. times” as well as character. A will pro- 
appropig@ Besides disposing of property, a will bated in the early ’30’s provided: 
responsi often gives a clue to the character and “T leave all overdrafts to my wife—she 
eople. OF personality of the maker. One will writ- alone may be able to explain them to the 
f Alcohol ten on a sheet of White House stationery _ bank. 
m; anoti@ left the entire estate of the maker to “I leave my equity, if any, in the 
gic bask his wife in twenty-three words. This was family car to my son. If he continues to 
the will of President Calvin Coolidge. burn up gas day and night, he will 
akfast a The will of P. T. Barnum, the circus have to go to work. That’s a good idea. 
vary'’s Wi showman, was written in book form and “I leave the fixtures of my store to 
in the com covered fifty-three printed pages. The the junk man. He has had his eye on 
rchants @ length or brevity of a will indicates the them a long time. 
vith libe@{ maker’s personality; so do the words he “I request my wholesalers with whom 
it year, fi wes, Some time ago,a wealthy manufac- _I am doing business to be my pallbearers 
d a Chri turer, after making several large bequests —they have been carrying me so long 
rden, som to friends, left his wife the minimum they might as well finish the job.” 
at down # amount she was entitled to and added It is hard to say what character por- 
lonated. @ that he had gone to considerable trouble trait Jeremy Bentham, the English phi- 
everal cif to calculate her minimum share, so that losopher, displaved in his will. When 
olives from he could leave her also “the knowledge he died in 1832, he left much of his 
s of anim that I was not the fool she thought I estate to University College in London. 
ym anoth@ was,” He conditioned the gift on the request 
ym a Graf A wife is often the main recipient un- that his skeleton be assembled from his 
) frankfug| der her husband’s will. Patrick Henry bones; clothed in socks, slippers, cloth 
rant act provided that his wife should have none coat, and Quaker hat. His face was to 
hard canig his estate if she took another hus- _ be reproduced in wax, and his own skull 
m a Jew band; Gouverneur Morris, another Rev- was to be placed between his feet. This 
dutionary figure, provided in his will gruesome display was to be mounted 
this leav@a large sum for his wife and stipulated _ in a glass case and was to “attend” every 
e churclf that if she should ever marry again, it meeting of the College Council; it did 
e. Calva Should be doubled; Heinrich Heine, the for nearly a hundred years. 
radition @ German poet, willed that his wife should Practical jokes may have their place. 
the neigg gt his estate only if she married im- But they are a poor source of entertain- 
mediately after his death. Heine added, ment for the victim. A will is certainly 


L There will be at least one man to regret no place for a joke. But what would 
RIAN Ll 
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Men can make money, and used 

; FS oe 

BS “rightly” become an immense 
power for good in the world. 


In fact, there is a responsibility on 
those blessed with this world’s goods 
to use them “rightly,” and put them 
to work doing good. 


And never before in all history can 
your money do more good than right 
now—to bring by example the Chris- 
tian works of love and mercy to those 
who would have us live in a world that 


knows no God, no love and no mercy. 


You need not be a financial expert 
to use your funds “rightly.” An in- 
vestment in PresByTERIAN Girt AN- 
Nurttes will guarantee you a good in- 
come for life from your money, and 
a share in all the future good works 
of your Church Boards. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


you call the bequest of a business man 
who left $25,000 worth of Jockey Club 
stock to the people in the community 
who were the most vocal opponents of 
horse racing? Or the legacy of $100,000 
in brewery securities to a famous prohi- 
bitionist? 

Of a more practical nature was the 
bequest of a fund to a New England 
college to provide flannel nightgowns 
for students who were financially unable 
to buy them. Depending on your paigt 
of view, the Texan who specified a gift 
of $300 to his pastor “if he promises 
never to preach another dumbheaded 
sermon about politics” may have made 
either-a Sgiasible or senseless will. A dif- 
ferent sort of character is revealed in the 
will of the Philadelphia man who left a 
fund to his church, the yeaff¥ income 
to be paid to his church becaus@, “having 
failed during the ’30’s to pay my pledge, 
I wish to support my church’s work as 
long as it exists in the future.” 


For foreign missions 
What is reported to be the first gift 
for foreign mission work was made many 
vears ago by one Sally Thomas, who 
bequeathed her life’s’savings of $345.83 
for that purpose. A more recent example 
of character and personality is the will 


'of Elizabeth Williamson. As a child 


Elizabeth Williamson dreamed of be- 
coming a foreign missionary. But her 
father died suddenly, and she had to 
help her mother support younger broth- 
ers and sisters. Elizabeth had to forget 
her own future, but from the earnings 
of a lifetime she was able to buy two 
small farms which increased in value 
through the years. 

Remembering her childhood dreams, 
Elizabeth Williamson in her will dedi- 
cated her savings to the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. As she told a 





- pow fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 
| 
® Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
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Board representative, “I have two farms 
that represent my life, my initiative, my 
discipline, and my loyalties; and even 
though I cannot go to serve on the for- 
eign field, I want my dollars to be dedi- 
cated to sending others to do the work 
that I could not do.” 

Evidence that the character and per- 
sonality of the testator is revealed 
through a will is found in the gift of 
Elias Boudinot. Elias Boudinot was one 
of the outstanding men of the American 
Revolution and the first president of the 
Trustees of the General Assembly. A be- 
quest made in 1821 has provided books 
for ministers and congregations through- 
out our country. Much of the income 


has gone for mission work in hospitals 


and other institutions in the Presby 
of Philadelphia and New York. 

And Charles K. Smith. What do 
know of his character and personalj 
He stated in his will: “I hope God 
prosper the business so that my 
cessors may be able to use their m 
to enhance the cause of God and G@ 
fer the conversion of sinners such 
we all-—are» ourselves.” In his ¥ 
Mr. Smith setup a trust for the iz 
ment of securities. The income was 
be paid to his son for life and to 
son’s children for life. He further p 
vided that if no children survived 
son, then the income was to be paid 
the Trustees of the General Assembly 
the Presbyterian Church in the U 
The trustees were instructed to 
this money as fhiey received it: to! 
Board of Church Erection, 45 per ¢ 
to the Board of Home Missions, 455 
cent; to the Board of Education, 10 
cent. Today the Foundation of the B 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., succel 
to the Trustees of the General Assembly 
receives the net income from the C 
K. Smith Fund and regularly pays 
per cent of it to the Board of Nati 
Missions, the successor to the Board 
Church Erection and the Board of He 
Missions, and 10 per cent to the Be 
of Christian Education. 

The hope of Charles K. Smith—voieei 
in his will—has been fulfilled. Bib 
hymn books, and libraries are provid 
for churches, Sunday schools, and mi 
sions which have been erected unde 
the terms of the Smith will. The Smith 
Fund provides salaries for pastors in lo 
cations where, without such aid, the 
might not be enabled to serve. 

The character and _ personality 
Charles K. Smith is felt today by bow 
and girls of all races throughout thé 
United States. Benefiting from the Smith 
Fund are churches and mission stations 
in: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Por: 
land, Oregon; Sitka, Alaska; Rio Piedra, 
Puerto Rico; Porcupine, South Dakota; 
and Penasco, New Mexico. 


Mirror of character 

Truly a will reflects something of the 
character of its maker. Property is but 
a holding during life. When one makes 
plans to part with his earthly posses 
sions, his heart is showing. The wil 
often shows one’s deepest concerns and 
hopes for the future. 

Making a will is more than a privilege 
and a duty. It is an opportunity to share 
spiritual and tangible blessings, not only 
with one’s family but also with children 
of God in generations yet unborn. 
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Several elderly Arabs huddle in their battered, makeshift tent in Amman, Jordan, as they wait patiently to be recognized 
as refugees. When they are accepted, they will receive a new tent and will be assigned to a camp run by the United Nations. 


The Arab-Israeli 


IMPASSE 


Can American Christians help remove roadblocks to reconciliation? 


One of the most serious danger spots 
inthe world scene in early 1956 is the 
Middle East. Here may be found the 
most ominous current threat to Amer- 
ita’s hopes of a just and peaceful world. 
American Christians today must face the 
problem of Near East tensions in a real- 
istic, constructive way, since disaster for 
America’s broad interests of good will, 
feedom, and progress in this region 
would be largely attributable to a failure 
# American democracy’s most powerful 
free—an enlightened public opinion. 
American Christians recognize Palestine 
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as the Holy Land where the Lord Jesus 
Christ lived and died and rose again, 
where his Church took its rise and began 
to carry his message of the way of God's 
love into all the world. The Near East 
has always been a center of major sig- 
nificance to world Christianity, and is 
today a place where the Church of 
Christ carries on a strategic mission and 
ministry. Now this area has become a 
focal point of international menace and 
human apprehension in the world strug- 
gle of 1956. 

Behind the headlines of tension in the 


Middle East are human beings—hun- 
dreds of thousands of them—homeless, 
hurt, and hopeless human beings. Un- 
derlying the much-publicized military, 
political, and economic problems of the 
lands washed by the waters of the east- 
ern Mediterranean Sea are people who 
have been dispossessed from their 
homes, displaced persons who live in 
an environment of mounting insecurity, 
refugees who breathe an atmosphere 
poisoned by hatred and fear. 

What are American Christians to 
think, and believe, and do, in the face 
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The Arab-Israeli 
IMPASSE 


of this situation which is not only 
weighted with grave political and stra- 
tegic significance but is also heavy with 
moral and humanitarian importance? 
Basic to all else is a clear understanding 
of what the situation is and how it came 
to be. It may be well to review briefly 
the clash of ideas and the succession of 
events which have led to the present 
crisis. 


Search for a home 

More than fifty years ago there began 
a movement among Jewish people in 
various parts of the world aimed at giv- 
ing persecuted Jewish minority groups, 
especially those in Eastern and Central 
Europe, an opportunity for a better life 
in some new location. Although at first 
this movement, which came to be known 
as Zionism, was not insistent on any par- 
ticular place of new settlement—East 
Africa and South America were among 
the areas discussed—the leaders gradu- 
ally united in the sentiment of return 
to the land of Hebrew origin—to Pales- 
tine. The first main impetus was given 
to the movement when Zionists, during 
the First World War, persuaded the 
British government to enunciate the Bal- 
four Declaration. Apparently, in hopes 
of not displeasing either the Zionists or 
the Arab people intent upon independ- 
ence, this statement was purposely for- 
mulated in the following vague and 
ambiguous—actually self-contradictory— 
terms: “His Majesty's Government view 
with favor the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people 
and will use their best endeavors to fa- 
cilitate the achievement of this object, it 
being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country.” It was in- 
evitably asking for trouble to invite the 
several million Jewish people in the 
world to come and settle in a tinv coun- 
try, already well populated, about the 
size of the state of Vermont. 

During the years following the First 
World War, small colonies of Jewish 
immigrants were established in Pales- 
tine, which, under the League of Na- 
tions Mandate, was entrusted to Great 
Britain. The Arab inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, including the substantial minority 
of Arab Christians who lived side by 
side with the Muslim majority, had no 
objection to immigration on a small 
scale; but as the Zionist movement con- 
tinued to talk of eventual political state- 
hood, the continuing immigration began 
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to be feared as being in actuality an alien 
invasion bent upon ultimate territorial 
conquest. 

The second decisive impetus to Zion- 
ism resulted from the outrageous per- 
secution and massacre of European Jews 
by the Nazi regime before and during 
the Second World War. Increasing 
numbers of Jewish immigrants brought 
increasing fears to the existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine. The 
British mandatory government was 
caught between the pressure of Zionist 
insistence on Palestine as the only avail- 
able haven for Jewish refugees and the 
resistance of the Arab population to the 
threat of Zionist political nationalism. 
British restrictions on immigration were 
answered by a large-scale clandestine in- 
flux into Palestine and by Zionist terror- 
ism, until in 1947 Great Britain an- 
nounced its decision to relinquish the 
Mandate. The United Nations, then in 
its infancy, found itself the heir to this 














vexing and seemingly insoluble problem. 
Spurred by natural sympathy for the 
victims of Nazi savagery, and by unre- 
mitting Zionist pressure for the realiza- 
tion of political statehood, the UN As- 
sembly, on November 29, 1947, voted 
by a very narrow margin over the nec- 
essary two-thirds majority for a plan for 
the political and territorial partition of 
Palestine into separate Jewish and Arab 
states, with the city of Jerusalem and its 
environs as a third international terri- 
torial entity. The crisscrossing partition 
lines assigned as large a territory as pos- 
sible to the Jewish state while maintain- 
ing in it a slight Jewish majority, The 
smaller territory left for an Arab state 
had in it almost no Jews at all. 

The Arabs in Palestine and the neigh- 
boring countries not unnaturally op- 
posed both the principle of territorial 
partition of the land and the manifestly 
uneven and unfair assignment of terri- 
tory as proposed by the partition plan. 
The Arabs claimed that this alienation 


of territory violated the principles of sel 
determination contained in the Cha 
of the UN. The months following ¢ 
partition decree by the UN were 

by increasing uneasiness, terroristic 
tivities, and guerrilla warfare in Pale 
tine—the Arabs resisting the Zionist ¢ 
croachments and the Zionists endeay 
ing to discredit and weaken the autho. 
ity of the departing British regime. 

On May 15, 1948, the Mandate ende! 
and the Zionists proclaimed the stay 
hood of Israel. The UN, at that ear) 
stage in its development, had no respo 
sible means of enforcing its authority 
and open warfare broke out between th 
armies of the surrounding Arab nation 
and the army of Israel. The UN withi 
a few weeks succeeded in arranging 
temporary cease-fire and, after mor 
fighting, a further truce which was late 
converted into an official armistice. Th 
Israeli forces had at this time taken ove 
additional territory beyond the origin 
partition lines. No permanent treaty 
peace has ever been signed, and an of 
ficial state of war has continued through 
the years. 

As a result of the widespread terror 
ism, guerrilla warfare, open militay 
operations, and mass hysteria, a lay 
proportion of the Arab population i 
the territory controlled by Israel fled to 
places of safety in the surrounding Arab 
lands. The proponents of Zionism have 
endeavored to evade responsibility for 
the dispossession of the Arab residents 
of Palestine by emphasizing certain 
statements of Arab or British leaden 
urging the people to escape from area 
of terrorism and conflict, but the record 
of noncombatant suffering .and deaths 
on the part of the Arab population shows 
adequate cause for the fear which forced 
most of the Arabs of Palestine to leave 
their homes and property and flee to 
places of safety. 

Ordinarily the emergency dislocation 
of civilian populations which accom 
panies wartime military operations is 
short-lived. Upon the cessation of hos 
tilities the people drift back and reo 
cupy their property. In Palestine in 
1948, however, the property was octt- 
pied immediately by Israelis, and the 
Israel authorities refused to permit the 
former residents to return to their homes. 


Help for the homeless 

The masses of exiled Palestinian pee 
ple, now officially numbering more than 
900,000 souls, were cared for at first in 
haphazard fashion by the governments 
in the surrounding countries, aided by 
the International Red Cross, the Ameti- 
can Friends Service Committee, and 
other voluntary agencies, until the UN 
undertook the burden of relief by a 
agency which was later reorganized as 
the present United Nations Relief and 
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Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East (UNRWA). The mini- 
mum provision of refugee relief has been 
supplemented in a very valuable way by 
numerous voluntary Christian mission 
and relief agencies, These have been ef- 
fciently coordinated under the Near 
East Christian Council and have been 
supported largely by Church World 
Service through the annual “One Great 
Hour of Sharing” offering in the 
churches of America, as well as by sim- 
ilar outreachings of Christian mercy 
from other countries around the world. 

The United Nations, in addition to the 
establishment of the relief agency, en- 
deavored to bring about a permanent 
settlement of the serious issues left over 
from the partition and the Arab-Israel 
war. The Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission was set up, and among the res- 
lutions voted by the UN on Decem- 
ber 11, 1948, was a promise that the 
Arab refugees should be allowed either 
to return to their homes or receive com- 
pensation for their lost property with a 
view to resettlement outside Israel. Isra- 
el, however, has consistently refused to 
cooperate in the provisions of this resolu- 
tion unless it should be accompanied by 
afull settlement of the outstanding prob- 
lems between the two contesting sides. 
The Arab States have likewise refused to 
cooperate in resettling the refugees un- 
less the injustice done to them is fullv 
acknowledged and in some way re- 
dressed. Thus an impasse has resulted 
which has left the Arab refugees in the 
misery and frustration of their unsettled 
condition and has left the Jewish refu- 
gee population in Israel a prey to con- 
tinuing grave insecurity. 


Where hostility reigns 

Both sides fear military aggression, 
retaliation, or expansion by the other. 
The fortuitous nature of the temporary 
ttuce lines has in many cases found 
Arab villages on one side while the water 
supply or cultivable fields of the people 
lie on the other side of the line. This has 
led to continual infiltration, raids, re- 
prisals, and “border incidents.” The 
Arab countries, surrounding every foot 
of Israel’s land frontier, and command- 
ing certain routes of access by sea, have 
imposed a strict economic boycott 
wound Israel. This barrier to normal 
commercial activity, together with the 
burden of unremitting military expendi- 
ture, has faced Israel with economic 
problems alleviated temporarily only by 
the recurring inflow of foreign charity, 
which comes mainly from the United 
States. Actually, Israel needs the best 
mbination of favorable circumstances 
in order to develop a healthy economy, 
‘combination requiring peace and nor- 
mal relations between Israel and her im- 
mediate neighbors. While hostility 
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reigns, there has been no chance for 
agreement, for instance, on such a con- 
structive aid to economic development 
on both sides as the Jordan-Yarmuk 
Water Plan. 

In the meantime a virtual armaments 
race has gone on, with Israel acknow]- 
edged by most experts to have possessed 
thus far a stronger military establish- 
ment than the combined force of the 
Arab countries. The recent supply of 
arms to Egypt by Communist nations 
has sharpened the disposition toward an 
armaments race and accompanying fears 
of the outbreak of war. On both sides 
the progress of normal political, social, 
and economic development has been se- 
riously handicapped, and both settled 
populations and refugee groups have 
continued to live in an emotional atmos- 
phere of bitterness and fear. At the same 
time, it is evident that large numbers of 
people in both the Arab lands and Israel 
are unhappy about the situation, are de- 
sirous of living in an atmosphere of nor- 
mal good will, and would welcome 
constructive measures that would lead 
to peace. The Ihud Association in Israel 
has recently advanced a new proposal 
for a UN restudy of refugee settlement. 
The Arabs generally, if they felt that the 
UN were impartially concerned for a 
just solution to the problem of the refu- 
gees, would probably take a new view of 
the possibilities of a constructive pro- 
gram. 

No outsiders can expect to bring 
about quickly or easily the establish- 


soldier-settlers guard a convoy carrying building material to a 
eastern Israel. The water in the background is part of the Dead Sea. 


desert 


ment of genuine friendship in a situation 
where such bitter poisons of hostility 
have operated for so long a time. Many 
years would doubtless be necessary for 
feelings of real neighborliness to grow, 
but a formal peace settlement based 
upon recognition and redress of the in- 
justices suffered by the Palestinian Arabs 
is not impossible, This is the goal to 
which Americans and Christians should 
address themselves with an informed 
awareness and a clearheaded determi- 
nation that have thus far been generally 
denied to this issue. Catastrophe awaits 
if ignorance, one-sided partisanship, and 
minority political pressures continue to 
keep American Christians from facing 
the issue squarely and exerting the con- 
structive public opinion which can lead 
to a just settlement, eventual reconcilia- 
tion, and a progressive peace. 


War is no solution 

How can this desired goal be ap- 
proached? Certainly nothing but disas- 
ter would result from an American 
contribution to an armaments race. To 
supply arms to either or both of the 
parties in the present tense situation is 
to make an admission which American 
Christians should be unwilling to make 
—that war is the only possible solution of 
these problems in which injustice to hu- 
man beings plays so large a part. No 
amount of armaments on either side is 
going to provide a just solution for both 
(Continued on page 32) 
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“It gave me a sort of funny feeling to 
see you standing up there, but I guess 
you did all right.” 

With these words, not exactly glow- 
ing with enthusiasm, a young seminary 
student in the congregation shook my 
hand at the close of the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday in our church. Think- 
ing that perhaps the word laymen was 
intended to be generic, and referred to 
lay people of either sex, our minister 
had asked me to be one of the speakers 
on this occasion, the first time in a cen- 
turv of Sundays that a woman had ap- 
peared in our church's pulpit. 

That the thought of a woman’s 
preaching gives some among us more 
than just a “funny feeling,” indeed one 
of downright horror, is clear from the 
debate on the ordination of women 
which has been engaging the attention 
of many in recent months. The very heat 
of the debate has tended to obscure 
issues which go far deeper than the 
question of the overture, now approved 
by a majority of presbyteries, whether 
women should be ordained to the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

What are the roles of women going 
to be in our evolving society? And on 
what grounds are women to be assigned, 
or come to assume these roles? Are there 
any special contributions women may 
be able to make? And does the Christian 
faith give us insights into the value of 
these contributions? 

Trving to see the meaning in these 
questions may help us to fit the ques- 
tion of the ordination of women, per- 
haps essentially a minor one, into a 
wider framework, to consider what we 
should like the relations between men 
and women in the Church, and in so- 
ciety also, to become. 

The feminism which began to emerge 
in the middle of the last century has a 
number of sound accomplishments to 
its credit. Under its intoxicating influ- 
ence, the right of women to all manner 
of opportunities- to be educated, to vote, 
to hold office, to enter most businesses 
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“It may be amusing, and perhaps even fruitful, to take 
a look at some of the reproaches often leveled at women 


as they try to work with one another and with men” 


st Like 





“You think just like a. man,” a male 
colleague of mine is wont to observe. 


and professions, even to become elders 
and deacons in our own Church—was 
recognized. And enough women have 
done some of these things so that the 
presence of women in universities and 
polling-booths in this country no longer 
causes a flicker of amazement or appre- 
hension. 

But the underlying assumption of 
feminism—that women are simply “peo- 
ple in skirts,” and that only a few minor 
matters, like children and. housework 
and men’s attitudes, stand in the way of 
complete equality between men and 
women, with all distinctions eliminated 
—begins to seem a little shaky. 

“You think just like a man,” a male 
colleague of mine is wont to observe, 
intending the remark for a compliment. 
Not at all. I think and feel and act like 
a human being, with womanly ‘over- 
tones. But feminism has left us as a 
legacy the notion that where women and 
men work together in any enterprise, in 
Church or society, the thinking and act- 
ing will be conducted along lines essen- 
tially masculine. 

“America’s deepest spiritual malady,” 
says Dr. Lynn T. White, Jr., president 
of Mills College, in his provocative book 
Educating Our Daughters, “is lack of 









respect among its women both for then- 
selves as persons and for themselves a 
a group. We have accepted the theon 
of equality between women and men, 
but we are far from achieving the sub- 
stance of it. The task will not be com. 
plete until women respect women 
much as they do men; until women, by 
achieving respect for themselves, win 
the full respect of men; and-until women 
are as glad to be women as men are to 
be men.” 

This is sound diagnosis, surely. But 
the cure is not simple. If people are to 
respect themselves, the contributions 
they are able to bring must be respected, 
accepted, considered of worth. And 
pretty often, the particular contribu. 
tions women can bring to enterprises in 
which men and women are jointly er- 
gaged are received with about as much 
favor, by men and women alike, as the 
ancient mouse your cat keeps bring. 
ing vou for a present. 

It may be amusing, and perhaps even 
fruitful, to take a look at some of the 
reproaches often leveled at women a 
they try to work with one another and 
with men, and to see what commentary 
on these strictures a Christian point o 
view might lead us to make. There is 
surely some truth in the most ofter- 
heard generalizations about the ways 
many women react, even though nm 
generalization, and especially not the 
more widespread ones about the wavs 0 
males and females, stands up if it is ap- 
plied to my husband or vour wife. 

“It’s no use arguing with women; 
they take everything personally.” So 
runs one of these hackneyed phrases. 
And it is true that a discussion of edw- 
cational theory in a women’s group 
quickly gets down to “my boy, Willie’; 
one of medicine, to Uncle John’s oper 
ation. This immediate concern with it- 
dividuals sometimes tends to hamper the 
fine free play of theoretical thought. 

Yet in this world of automation a 
automobiles, of apartment-dwelling and 
mass education, where 
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. now you live dispersed on ribbon 
roads, 

And no man knows or cares who is 

his neighbor 

Unless his neighbor makes too much 

disturbance, 
as T. S. Eliot puts it, more insistence 
on the personal, the discrete individual 
and his hopes and fears and ailments, 
is a piercing need. 

When Jesus healed, he did not heal 
nameless, faceless mobs of people. It 
is truly amazing how many of the names 
and, indeed, the personalities of those 
who responded to Jesus and became 
whole are set down in the Gospels. And 
when he taught, whether by precept, by 
parable, or by parable-in-action, though 
he often addressed groups, he perhaps 
more often spoke in response to the 
need of individuals—a Simon the Phari- 
see, a rich young ruler, or the small inner 
group of apostles. Things were made 
personal, as Jesus spoke of them; and 
while his concern is for the poor, the 
captives, the sinners, it is for each one 
of them as an individual, with particular, 
personal needs and griefs, even idiosyn- 
crasies. 

It may be that “taking things person- 
ally” is a very valid way to take them, 
from a Christian point of view. 


“Women just don’t think logically,” 
runs another frequent line, often heard 
after the women in some group have 
stubbornly clung to two attitudes, or 
two plans of action, which, sure enough, 
in logic seem contradictory. 

It is becoming clearer all the time, as 
solutions through logic to the crises of 
our age are found to be unworkable, 
that “logically” is not the only way to 
think. “For reason indeed does not only 
articulate, connect, and infer, it also 
sees,” says Jacques Maritain in his richly 
suggestive book, Creative Intuition in 
Art and Poetry; “and reason’s intuitive 
grasping, intuitus rationis, is the primary 
act and function of that one and single 
power which is called intellect or 
reason.” 
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think logically.” 


“Women just don’t 


Though we recognize the sterility of 
logical reasoning by itself, our society 
is often reluctant to give any importance 
to “reason’s intuitive grasping,” or even 
to admit that there is such a thing. And 
“Woman's intuition” has become a sort 
of joke. Yet it is only through “seeing.” 
through grasping the whole without try- 
ing to analyze it logically, that such a 
basic Christian concept as God’s power 
over the universe and his concern for 
each individual—to say nothing of more 
baffling truths, like the One God in the 
Three Persons, and the simultaneously 
divine and human nature of Christ— 
may be made real to us. “He that loseth 
his life shall find it.” This seems to be 
illogical thinking. Yet there is nothing 
as true in all our syllogisms. 


“You girls let your emotions run away 
with you.” This is another familiar cry, 
and like the first two, it has some foun- 
dation. Women often appear not only to 
express but to be guided by emotion 
more often than men, at least in our 
Anglo-Saxon-dominated culture. But 
there is nothing really wrong with being 
guided by emotion, and many a miracle 
may be wrought by a simple, irrational, 
passionate belief that something can be 
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accomplished. 

This is not to say that we should 
abandon logic, and give over the direc- 
tion of our affairs, private, churchly, or 
national, to the blind thrashings-about 
of emotion. But there is room in our 
society for more of the fierce righteous 
anger which gives courage to speak even 
at some risk. And there is room for the 
sort of reckless love which the sinful 
woman showed when she anointed 
Jesus’s feet, while the reasonable Phari- 
see looked on in horror at such a vulgar 
and extravagant emotional display. 

Taking things personally, thinking in- 
tuitively, letting the head be ruled by 
the heart—these and other aspects of the 
“feminine way” of looking at the world 
might bring to our society and to our 
churches a priceless treasure. Thev 
might—if we could accept their value 
and use them. Yet in most of our 
churches, at the moment of the installa- 
tion of elders and deacons, despite wom- 
en’s theoretical eligibility for these posts 
of influence and responsibility, the same 
dark-suited phalanx of men stands up 
vear after year. Perhaps occasionally 
there appears one lady, a little timid in 
the company of so much masculinity, 
elected to “speak for the women.” 

And if, by chance, she speaks as a 
woman, bringing her concern for the 
personal, her intuition, her stirrings of 
the heart into church management, it 
is likely that her murmurings will be 
overridden by the more logical, hard- 
headed approach which all of us, men 
and women alike, are inclined to accept 
as the “right” one. 

Simply increasing the number of 
women given real responsibility in our 
churches is no answer, though it may 
help increase the confidence of women 
that the special gifts they have to offer 
are desirable and desired. But lurking 
somewhere just out of reach of our 
present thinking is a new and more trulv 
Christian notion of the way men and 
women might each contribute in a true 
partnership to our common enterprise 
in society and in the Church. 
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U.S. Churchmen in Russia: 
A Modest Beginning 


On a bright, sunny morning late last 
month, nine travel-weary Protestant 
churchmen stepped off a Scandinavian 
Airlines System plane after an overnight 
flight from Stockholm, Sweden, to New 
York’s Idlewild Airport. 

The nine had just completed an his- 
toric mission—the first official inter- 
Church visit by American Protestants to 
the Christian Churches of the Soviet 
Union. 

Delegation chairman Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake (see box for the other mem- 
bers) said before the ten-day visit began 
that he hoped nobody would expect “too 
much” from the trip. He reminded Amer- 
icans that “since the establishment of 
the Soviet Union, direct Church-to- 
Church contact has been almost non- 
existent” between the Russian and U.S 
peoples. And Dr. Blake also emphasized 
the fact that the deputation was going 
to go “as Christian churchmen and pri- 
vate citizens and not in any official gov- 
ernmental relationship.” 

When the deputation did return (see 
opposite page for the team’s first report 
on the journey), it was evident that Dr. 
Blake had not overstated the American 
churchmen’s hopes. The Presbyterian 
Church leader, who often acted as 
spokesman for the group in his capacity 
as president of the National Council of 
Churches, said that he felt a modest 





Dr. Eugene Carson Blake (center, looking up) and member: 
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The Nine Who Visited Russia 


Paul B. Anderson, New York; asso- 
ciate executive secretary, International 
Committee of YMCA’s; only member 
who spoke Russian. 

Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, New York: 
associate general secretary, National 
Council of Churches; Presbyterian 
U.S.A. minister. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Philadel- 
phia; president of the National Council 
of Churches; Stated Clerk, Presbyte- 
rian U.S.A. General Assembly. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, New Ro- 
chelle, New York; President of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

Dr. Herbert Gezork, Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts; president of Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

Bishop D. Ward Nichols, New York: 
presiding bishop, First (N.Y.) Epis- 
pal District of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Charles Parlin, Englewood, New 
Jersey; Methodist lawyer; in charge of 
press arrangements at Evanston As- 
sembly, World Council of Churches. 

The Right Reverend Henry Knox 
Sherrill, Greenwich, Connectieut; Pre- 
siding Bishop of Protestant Episcopal 
Church; first president of National 
Council of Churches. 

Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, Mount 
Vernon, New York; executive director, 
Dept. of International Affairs, National 
Council of Churches. 











of U.S. delegation walk with interpreters in Moscow’s Red Square. 





beginning had been made. But, as he 
remarked in Moscow after the American 
and Soviet leaders had finished their 
talks, “the gulf between us is as wide 
as it was before, but at least it has been 
defined.” 

During their week and a half in the 
Soviet Union, the Americans were 
treated to a full schedule of worship 
services, conferences, dinners, lunch- 
eons, and sightseeing tours. Most of their 
time was spent in Moscow; but they did 
observe Christian activity in the city of 
Zagorsk and in a country church near 
Moscow, and they were able to spend 
a day in Leningrad. 

In the meetings with Russian church 
leaders, the United States delegation 
made it quite clear that peace and other 
world problems in which all Churches 
have definite interests could be discussed 
only in the light of truth. The Americans 
stood firm more than once when the 
Soviet churchmen tried to equate the 
words peace and freedom with Com- 
munist-inspired definitions of these 
words. 

Early in June, the National Council of 
Churches, sponsor of last month’s trip to 
Russia, expects to greet a delegation of 
Soviet churchmen who will return the 
Americans’ visit. And there is every rea- 
son to expect that further modest gains 
may be made toward promoting under- 
standing between the Churches of the 
United States of America and the Soviet 
Union. 
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The Protestant leaders report on their 


Mission to the Churches of Russia 


uR mission was to church leaders in 
Russia. We knew in advance of our 
going that it would not be easy to 
achieve understanding, let alone agree- 
ment. But we believed that in a time of 
world tension, with deep cleavage be- 
tween East and West, Christians of vary- 
ing backgrounds and traditions should 
talk with one another with frankness in 
an endeavor to clarify differences and to 
seek areas of agreement. This we did. 

The experience was profitable. We 
understand the Russian churchmen bet- 
ter as a result of our conversations. We 
are also confident that our clear state- 
ments face to face enabled them to un- 
derstand us better. 

This visit should be understood as a 
first step toward future correspondence 
and other exchanges. Thus, limited in 
objective, our mission has been accom- 
plished; and we regard it a distinct suc- 
cess. 


We were received with generous hos- 
pitality. We had formal conferences as 
well as countless personal conversations, 
since we were constantly in the presence 
of Russian Christians. We visited many 
churches and shared in the worship of 
the Orthodox as well as the Baptists. 
Lutherans from the Baltic states and 
Armenian Orthodox joined in the dis- 
cussions. We were taken to theological 
seminaries and academies and monas- 
teries. 

In addition, we held two conferences 
with the councils of the Soviet govern- 
ment which deal with religious affairs. 
As we went for a definite church pur- 
pose, we make no comments on eco- 
nomic and political conditions in the 
Soviet Union except as they directly ap- 
ply to the situation of the churches. 

It is apparent that Church and State 
have reached at least a temporary ac- 
commodation. ; 

It was stated again and again that 
Church and State are separate. In a lim- 
ited sense this is true, by our standards. 
There seems to be no interference with 
worship in the church. Congregations 
were large and devout in the relatively 
few available churches, with a_pre- 
ponderance of older people and of 
women. Enrollment in the few theologi- 
cal seminaries that are open is at ca- 
pacity. Some churches have been re- 
paired; and a few new ones are being 
built, though there are far from enough. 

The most severe limitation of the 
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Church is in the area of education; for 
there seems to be no religious education 
except in the home by parents, and by 
priests or ministers on occasional vis- 
itations. Publication of literature is con- 
fined almost entirely to books used in 
worship. It is clear that the churches 
generally are confined within them- 
selves. They regard their function as 
that of saving souls and preparing them 
for heaven. They show little other con- 
cern for the social or intellectual life of 
their people. It was the prevailing as- 
sumption that science involves the rea- 
son, religion the feelings. Educational, 
economic, and political life is the con- 
cern of the state. Worship, from birth 
to death, is the task of the Church. 

This sharp division of function, in a 
population rapidly receiving scientific 
education biased toward atheistic as- 
sumptions, constitutes perhaps a greater 
danger to the Church than does political 
control of the Church itself. 

This generally prevailing concept of 
the mission of the Church is in our 
judgment inadequate. It has not always 
been so narrowly conceived by the 
Churches now in the Soviet Union. 
There is obviously a fundamental dif- 
ference between the concept of the mis- 
sion of the Church as we found it in the 
Soviet Union today and that which we 
hold in our Churches. We hope that fu- 
ture conversations will bring both to 
them and to us a deeper understanding 
of the Church’s mission. On our side, 
we are already grateful for a deepened 
appreciation of the elements of devo- 
tion and mystery in Christianity. We 
hope that further contacts will lead 
them to increased concern for the to- 
tality of life. 


During the last several years the pol- 
icy of the Soviet government has dis- 
couraged persecution of the Churches 
and has regarded the clergy and other 
‘believers as loyal citizens. At the same 
time it has increased the aggressiveness 
of scientific education as the means ulti- 
mately to eradicate religion. Thus the 
Church has more freedom than in pre- 
ceding decades but at the same time 
confronts a more subtle challenge. It is 
our hope that, even within the limita- 
tions imposed by the state, the Church 
will find effective answers and effective 
means for teaching to the end that the 
Christian faith may be maintained and 
strengthened. 


In return for freedom of worship the 
leaders of the Churches have apparently 
inclined to go along with Soviet Com- 
munist leadership in important areas. 
Perhaps the most distressing illustration 
is in the area of peace propaganda. 

We had frank discussions of that mat- 
ter. We are convinced that the Russian 
Churches and people ardently desire 
peace. The statements of the church 
leaders, however, were almost uniformly 
identical in making vague appeals for 
“the defense of peace” without taking 
into consideration the realities of the 
world situation or the facts of history. 

It appeared to us that their concept 
of peace was derived, not only from the 
Soviet Foreign Office but also from an 
inadequate concept of the mission of the 
Church. 

We pointed out that the World Peace 
Council, in which church leaders from 
Russia have given conspicuous leader- 
ship, has consistently taken the same line 
as that of the Soviet government and 
that participants from the West have not 
been truly representative of Western 
Churches. We emphasized the necessity 
of finding some other basis than their 
past positions if we are to work together 
for peace. 

We made it clear that the means to 
peace are as important as the end. Spe- 
cifically, we set forth certain positions 
taken by the National Council of 
Churches. For example: (1) Peace can- 
not be achieved apart from justice, hu- 
man rights, and fundamental freedoms. 
(2) The reduction and abolition of atomic 
weapons cannot be separated from ef- 
fective inspection and control, nor in 
isolation from other armaments. (3) The 
goal of independence and freedom for 
subject and colonial peoples is best 
reached through processes of law and 
order and by free elections under inter- 
national.control. 

The contacts we have already had 
with the Church leaders in the Soviet 
Union have been worth-while. Despite 
many and difficult differences we found 
important common ground as Christians. 
We look forward to a continuation of 
conversations in the United States in 
June. We were courteously received in 
Russia, and we hope to reciprocate here. 
A beginning has been made. Under the 
guidance and power of God we believe 
the Churches of Jesus Christ may be 
used for the reconciling and salvation 
of the nations. 
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The Church in the City: 


Change or Perish 


Nes wer new frontier is that long- 
inhabited area, the inner city. Here 
loneliness exists in crowds, not in an 
unexplored wilderness. For families in 
tenements or overcrowded apartments, 
living presents as many hardships as anv 
encountered by a pioneer (see “Where 
Strangers Find a Home,” page 8). One 
tenth of the world’s urban population 
lives in the United States. Ninety-six 
million people—64 per cent of the U.S. 
population—live in metropolitan areas. 
One quarter of the ninety-six million is 
concentrated in fourteen areas of a mil- 
lion or more. 

The trend in city development has 
been for newcomers—immigrants from a 
succession of nations—to settle in the 
older, less expensive central-city areas. 
After the new citizens become estab- 
lished, many of them move to better 
sections of the city or to the suburbs. 

Today’s inner-city immigrants are 
largely Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and 
Southern Negroes. The 1950 census re- 
vealed that well over two and a half mil- 
lion “nonwhites” born in the South were 
living in other sections of the country. 
In ten years the Negro population of 
Chicago and Detroit doubled; Philadel- 
phia’s increased by 50 per cent. 

For Presbyterians and for Protestants 
in general, the existing investment in the 
inner city is considerable. A recent re- 
port by the Board of National Missions 
provides these statistics: In ninety-five 
“inner city” areas of over 100,000 pop- 
ulation there are 1,264 Presbyterian 
churches with a total membership of 
712,269. Three years ago this group 
comprised only 15 per cent of the de- 
nomination’s churches. These congrega- 
tions, however, now provide 28 per cent 
of the denomination’s members, 30 per 
cent of the new members, and roughly 
one third of the current and benevolence 
receipts. 

Inner-city churches in areas of over 
100,000 have been losing out in mem- 
bership in comparison with the entire 
Church since 1940. In cities over a mil- 
lion, Presbyterian membership stopped 
growing by 1950. Three years later it 
had declined almost 4 per cent. 

According to the Board survey, mem- 
bership loss in the inner city is probabl; 
more precipitous than the foregoing fig- 
ures would suggest. In Baltimore a 

street-address analysis of Presbyterian 
membership within the city limits 
showed a 26 per cent loss from 1945 to 
1954. In Trenton, New Jersey, the loss 
was 15 per cent. Concluded the report: 
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Since these declines are larger than the 
drop in membership of the congrega- 
tions, it is apparent that inner-city 
churches are depending more and more 
upon people drawn from the suburbs, 
thus tending to conceal the extent of the 
loss in the church neighborhood. 

Where churches are dying, states the 
Board report, it is because they have not 
learned—or don’t choose to learn—to 
adapt themselves to the changing pat- 
tern of urban living. 

“The fact that the gospel is a univer- 
sal faith,” says the report, requires that 
churches remain in the inner city and 


minister to the present residents, “Tj 
Presbyterian Church teaches that it 
the duty of all believers to sustain 
ordinances of religion where they 
already established, and to contriby 

. . to the extension of the Kingdom, 
Christ throughout the whole earth.” Thi 
mandate admits of no exceptions. Its oh 
ligation is neither lessened nor increasej 
by the degree of difficulty involved jj 
reaching a given group, or by any varia 
tions in social well-being. It has in viey 
a ministry to all people, in every type 
situation. We are to love all men x 
brothers because, as children of God, we 
have one Father. Christian love and 
faith cannot have one meaning and ap 
plication for the privileged and anothe 
for the underprivileged. . . .” 

To revamp its inner-city churche;, 
the Presbytery of New York last month 





outgrew its quonset-hut center. 


area for a number of years. 





A Neighborhood Finds a Friend 


For the thousands of residents of Washington Neighborhood, a sixty- 
square-block area in downtown Sacramento, California, there was no 
longer a Protestant church. Moreover, in this deteriorating section of 
the city, children had no place except the streets to play. 

Several years ago the Fremont Presbyterian Church, located three 
miles away, joined with the city department of recreation and two civic 
groups to begin a program of organized after-school activities. The 
staff consisted of volunteers from Fremont Church and a few residents 
from the neighborhood. Response was so great that the program soon 


Last month, through a gift from a Fremont member, the Washington 
center moved into larger quarters, a former warehouse. The director, 
the Reverend Don E. Cornish, who is on the staff of Fremont Church, 
looks forward to a variety of activities for all age groups. Most im- 
portant, he believes, will be the addition of Sunday school and adult 
classes in Christian education, the first such program to be held in the 





Standing-room-only at dedication of center aided by Fremont Church. 
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yoted $5,000,000 to be used in three 
metropolitan boroughs. New churches 
will be established, others relocated in 
an attempt to keep pace with the city’s 
changing population. The new program 
will also provide for additional parish 
workers and neighborhood centers in 
sections of Manhattan with a high per- 
centage of Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 
Historic churches will be rehabilitated 
to make their facilities suitable to pres- 
ent-day requirements for adult and 
young people’s work. 

A presbytery statement expressed 
concern that in razing block after block | 
for new housing projects, Protestant 
churches are also destroyed. “Unless im- | 
mediate steps are taken to secure prop- | 
erty and relocate churches, these housing 
areas will be left without a Protestant 
witness for a generation.” 





Networks Urged to Keep 
Religious Programs Free 


The Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Churches 
—Protestantism’s biggest spender for re- 
ligious programming—last month took a 
formal stand on the problem of radio | 
and TV networks selling time for reli- | 
gious programs (see P.L., March 31). | 


At the Commission’s annual meeting, | 


members issued a statement declaring 
churches have a responsibility to “pro- 
vide high-quality programs” free as a 
public service, while networks and sta- 
tions should make “desirable broadcast 
time” available without charge for these 
programs. 

According to the Commission, the 
Mutual and American Broadcasting sys- 
tems now carry seventeen programs paid 
for by religious groups. The National 
Broadcasting Company has announced 
it has decided to sell time to Billy Gra- 
ham. Columbia is apparently the only 
network, said the Commission’s state- 


ment, which is withstanding demands 


for sale of time. 


Asking denominations and councils of | 
churches to “discourage the practice,” | 


the Commission: said paid-for religious 
broadcasts fail to “discharge the public- 


service obligation to religion by a net- | 


work or a station.” 

At the same meeting, the Commission 
members voted a record budget of $1,- 
751,400, an increase of $346,000 over 
1955. They also discussed preliminary 
plans for a ten-year schedule of televi- 
sion religious-education programs. 

Last year the Commission’s achieve- 
ments included seven weekly TV and 
radio series, in addition to major Easter 
and Thanksgiving shows. It also pro- 
duced five new motion pictures and 
seven film strips and began work on two 





new movies. 
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What do they look for 


The organist says: 
TRUE CHURCH TONES 


“That we must have, 
and the Hammorid gives 
you more variations of 
fine church tones than 
any organ in its field. 
I’ve compared them all. 
I can do more with a 
Hammond.” 


ina new organ? 


The trustee says: 
LOW UPKEEP 


“We had a lot of expense 
with our old one. I un- 
derstand the Hammond 
is the only organ that 
never gets out of tune. 
Has less depreciation, 
too. The Board favors a 
Hammond.” 


The pastor says: 
VERSATILITY 


“We have a lot of differ- 
ent services and group 
programs in our church. 
The Hammond can pro- 
vide more inspiration for 
all of them. And it is the 
organ more people are 
familiar with.” 





LOOKS LIKE THEY ALL AGREE... 
that’s why, year after year, more Hammond Organs 


are sold than all others combined ... 


choice of over 40,000 institutions. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 





Hammond Concert Model 
for the church that wants the finest. 
Magnificent tonal depth and variety. L 


en ee ee ed eet ke te ee ee ee ce 7 
Hammond Organ Company ; 
j +213 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Minois 4 
; Without obligation, send “49 Tested Plans to ; 
j Raise a Church Organ Fund” and full informa- 
} tion on the Hammond Organ. i 
I ! 
' Name on ' 
! ! 
tia . ' 
, Church Name 1 
! t 
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i City Zone State 1 
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Over -closed-circuit TV, overflow crowd listens to address by convention speaker. 


Presbyterian Men 
Hold Largest Annual Meeting 


California’s Kenneth McGilvray elected new president 


HE DAY before the annual meeting of 

the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men opened in Chicago, the Palmer 
House was alive with preparations. In 
the Red Lacquer Room 320 leaders were 
gathered for an intensive briefing session 
where they boned up on their part in dis- 
cussion groups and convention arrange- 
Technicians from DuMont lab- 
oratories hooked up eighty-six 
television sets in remote corners of ball- 
rooms and dining areas so that the dele- 
gates could feel close to the 
speakers. Meeting rooms were readied 
for the sixty-six talk-it-over groups that 
were to meet through the next three 
days 

When the convention officially began, 
it was a big meeting, the largest thus far 
of these now huge affairs. Thirty-four 
hundred men poured into Chicago, and 
hundreds of registrations were turned 
back because the convention had been 
“sold out” weeks before it opened. The 
uniformed guards in the halls, the fire 
marshalls who patrolled the meetings, 
the long parallel lines of men in the Pal- 
mer House lobby waiting to register, all 
gave evidence of the bigness of this 
event 

Although the rooms were crowded 
and the schedule was tight, Presbyterian 
Men attended the meetings with a faith- 
that industrial convention 


ments 
busily 


also 


fulness an 
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might well envy. They sat through 
twenty major addresses and six talk-it- 
over sessions, but still arose for Holy 
Communion at seven a.M. on Sunday. 
They could not seem to get enough of it. 
They attended events all day long and 
then gathered in hotel rooms for bull 
sessions that lasted far into the night. 
They purchased over 4,000 books from 
the Westminster Book Store to continue 
reading about Christianity when they 
reached home. 

Their convention packets were soon 





Choral group, the “Him Singers,” from Jackson, Michigan, sing at dinner meeting. 





bulging with promotional leaflets, cre. 
dentials, and advertisements for prefab. 
ricated churches; but the men crammed 
them fuller with notes they took op 
the speeches. They noted that Glenn 
Moore criticized our tendency to draw aq 
false distinction between property values 
and spiritual values. They heard Billy 
Graham score our crime and racial ten- 
sions in a so-called Christian nation and 
listened to Charles B. Templeton say 
that a man is not religious because he 
talks piously but only if he lives de 
voutly. They cheered H. Roe Bartle’s 
word that he is “one Democratic mayor 
[Kansas City] who prays daily for a Re- 
publican President who is a great Chris- 
tian personality.” They hung on the 
words of Paul Payne, who described the 
destructive influences that assault our 
hames even while family life is discover- 
ing new strength today. 

Following the addresses, the men 
dispersed to their talk-it-over sessions 
where they all had an opportunity to 
discuss such subjects as the need for 
new church buildings, laymen as evan- 
gelists, a father’s opportunities in Chris- 
tian family life, the world-wide scope of 
the Christian Church, and the Christian’s 
philosophy of earning and spending 
money. Nearly everybody participated 
in the discussions. 

The financial pledges were also big. 
When Clarence McGuire asked for do- 
nations for NCPM, the delegates re- 
sponded with nearly $25,000, bringing 
total pledges (counting the New York 
and San Francisco meetings) to more 
than $44,000. They also responded gen- 
erously in the Sunday offering with 
money for college scholarships and relief 
for Korean farmers. The funds were 
given by farmers, trade-union members, 
ministers, and insurance agents. The va- 
riety of the conventioneers could be seen 
in their dress: riding boots on the feet of 
Texans, fur hats topping Montana men, 
and clerical collars on some clergymen. 
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Even the election of officers involved 
a big slate. Conventioneers voted for 
twenty-three new officers to replace 
those whose terms were ended, acclaim- 
ing in every case the suggested slate of 
the nominating committee. As president 
they elected Kenneth G. McGilvray of 
Sacramento, California (see story on 
page 27); Lloyd M., Collins was reelected 
secretary; and Stewart J. Cort, treasurer. 
Clarence McGuire, J. Walter Juckett, 
and Philip S. Hitchcock were elected 
senior vice-presidents. For area vice- 
presidents, the men chose Richard B. 
Tuttle, Jr. of New Rochelle, N. Y.; Leigh 
M. Kagy of East St. Louis, Illinois; Wen- 
dell Groth of Lincoln, Nebraska; A. H. 
Harris of Los Angeles; and L. Byron 
Leisher of Boise, Idaho. As ministerial 
representatives, the men elected Dr. 
Arthur M. Adams, Dr. Paul Warren, Dr. 
Howard Lee, the Reverend Garth Steele, 
and the Reverend Kenneth Hubler. To 
the executive committee were added 
these elected officers: Albert Beissert, 
James C. Stewart, Elwood Boulware, 
William Visser, Ted R. Breed, Dean 
Holmes, and Duane Duke. 

Was the annual meeting of Presbyte- 
rian Men perhaps too big? Some thought 
so. Retiring president Merle Jones apol- 
ogized over the closed-circuit TV to men 
in the seven outlying dining rooms be- 
cause their “nay” votes could not be 
heard by him in the Grand Ball Room. 
He arranged for a relay message to reach 
him should any objections occur. When 
a petition to nominate Louis Komjathy 
of Detroit as a vice-president was pre- 
sented, the executive committee had to 
disqualify it because among its scores of 
names, it lacked enough signatures of 
official delegates from the presbyteries. 
The executive committee realized that 
the size of the convention made it diffi- 
cult for everyone there to know the by- 
laws, and the president expressed this 
regret, When Mr. Komjathy graciously 
bowed out of the election, he called 
attention to the need for constitution 
reforms in NCPM. Although two resolu- 
tions were proposed by men in attend- 
ance, both were ruled out because the 
schedule allowed no time to study them 
and make recommendations. Thoughtful 
delegates and officers realized that sqme- 
thing would have to be done to make 
the meetings more democratic than the 
present schedule and election proced- 
ures permit. 

As the men departed for home, plans 
were already being laid for next year, 
when four meetings are anticipated in- 
stead of this year’s three. The NCPM 
staff (Paul Moser, Hal A. McNutt, and 
A. F. Pieper) hoped that the extra meet- 
ing in 1957 might relieve some of the 
Pressure; and together with the newly 
installed officers they were already work- 
ing toward that program. 
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RETIRE TO THE WHITE SANDS 
OF LA JOLLA 


on the warm and sunny California coast 


How would you describe your ideal 
retirement conditions? Do you desire 
a minimum of responsibilities—a 
maximum of freedom and security? 
Would you like to enjoy the charm of 
gracious living in a home-like atmos- 
phere of comfort and privacy? Do 
you want facilities for hobbies and 
interests, Christian fellowship, rec- 
reation and complete medical care? 
Then the White Sands of La Jolla 
may very well be the retirement 
home you have searched for. 


What is the White Sands of La Jolla? 


The White Sands of La Jolla is truly 
a Christian Home for the discrimi- 
nating “retired.” This newly com- 
pleted, modern structure overlooks 
the beautiful Pacific and is only min- 
utes away from the cultural center of 
La Jolla, one of Southern California’s 
most charming communities. The 
home itself is one of the non-profit 
activities of the three Southern Cali- 
fornia Presbyteries. The White Sands 
of La Jolla has been designed to ac- 
commodate between 175 and 200 resi- 
dents and will be ready for occupancy 
by this summer. 


Each living unit is cheerful, warm, comfortable 


The living units at the White Sands 
each have 450 square feet, including 
a private lanai, and can accommodate 
two residents. Most units have superb 


ocean views—a limited number face 
the mountains. Each unit has a pri- 
vate bath and shower, television, 
large closets, individually controlled 
steam heat. There are ample rooms 
and lounges for private groups, hob- 
bies, library, recreation and worship. 
There is an acre of fine patio, radi- 
antly heated. A paved ramp leads to 
the white sand beach. Glass wind- 
breaks shield the ocean side of the 
patio. And a heated swimming pool 
is yours to enjoy. 


Life-time security ond care ore assured 


You can assure yourself of a charm- 
ing and secure life-time residence— 
plus all the fine facilities of the White 
Sands—for an entrance fee beginni 
at $7500. The monthly fee of $175 
assures you of three excellent meals 
a day, some laundry service, room 
upkeep, utilities, and medical care 
including major surgery and hospi- 
talization. A single payment life care 
contract is also available. 


You should make your application now 


Full consideration will be given to all 
ambulatory applicants. However, 
since the White Sands wil accommo- 
date only a limited number and, with 
a growing list of prospective resi- 
dents, you should apply at once. De- 
lay may bring the disappointment of 
being placed on a waiting list. Mail 
the coupon below at the earliest mo- 
ment. You will receive by return mail 
the preliminary application form and 
a brochure giving full details about 
residency in the new and beautiful 
White Sands of La Jolla 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








MAIL TO— 
Southern California Presbyterian Homes 
315 South Broadway 
los Angeles 13, California 
Please send me the ea | appli- 
cation form and brochure for the 
White Sands of La Jolla. I understand 
that the entrance fee begins at $7500 
and that the monthly fee is $175. 
Name 
Street ii 
City rs 














Newest colorfast fabrics 


available. Write for 
R oB ES Catalog R47. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, ml. 

1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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% . FOR THE ] 
Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


Chime art 


MAAS ROWE ARILLON 
Dept. 208, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 








FOLOING 
BANQUET 
TABLE 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of r 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 


disco . 
\ Monree Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa j 
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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information upon direct requesi 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
Alma, 





ALMA COLLEGE oe 
Synodical College of Michigan. Forthright in its 
Christian emphases. Fully accredited, co-educa- 
tional, liberal arts and pre-professional courses. 


JOHNSON C, SMITH 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


MEN’S COLLEGE 








Charlotte 8, 
North Carolina. 
oe co-ed, liberal arts 


UNIV ERSI ‘ourses in preparation 


uate sch social eorten religious education, grad- 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE =n 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physic: 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mee. 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year program 





uate sc cols, 7 -medical. pre- 7. pre- -theological, 








John S$ 





Marker, 
BLACKBURN ‘COLLEGE eserettnes 


coeducational! institution offering programs for those 





LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 


OREGON'S PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Provides integrated liberal arts and science base 
for occupational specialization. College Entrance 
Examination Board tests required for admission. 
Write DEAN OF STUDENTS, PORTLAND 1, ORE. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 





























pre-professi 1 courses, teaching (kindergarten, 

primary and high school), business administration, 

=. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 
P 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 

ast college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
ip, low cqpenees, positive Christian training. 

Extensive student-hei pgs program. Write 

Raiph Waldo Lioyd, ie, Ti 


PARK COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1875 
“TURNING KNOWLEDGE INTO POWER” 
@ Liberal Arts. Co-educational, 
Presbyterian affiliated. 
@ Highest Accreditation, Famous Work-Methods, 
Religious and Citizenship Programs. 


For information, Write 
Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri__| 




















,tercollegiate athletics. 














wishing to enter business, eu" law, medicine. 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 

grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Office 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T C., TEACHER 

WRITE SS 

Admissions Cedar Rapids, lowa 

THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 

COLLEGE OF 
WOOSTER 

for professions: engineering, law, 
medicine, ministry, science and 
education. Pre-professional courses. “Emphasizes 
scholarship. Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING. MEDI- 
CINE, LAW. THE MINISTRY and other vocations. 
Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
ing. law, medicine. the ministry. teaching. Annual 
cost $875. New fine arté building and science hal! 
Moderate costs. Beautiful dormitories. Write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions. Box 326. Jacksonville. Illinois 


tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
5 facilities Pe Be mt Box 10. Admissions . 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 

Co-ed, 4-year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
Presbyterian, coeducational, 

teaching. Write, wa of _Ad- 

mts. Accredited. David K. Alten, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 
Large campus. beautiful buildings. modern equip- 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 
Write President Date 0D. Welch, Hastings College, 
Coeducational 





pay fees by cash and ‘‘work pian." Carlinville, tt. 
CENTRE COLLEGE = ,fgundes ifs: 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
Danville, Ky. 
FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE'S is y known. 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
for grade school teaching. 4- a a 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in mus 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 
Arts College 
COE COLLEGE 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 
four-year Liberal Arts, in a beau- 
tiful Ohio setting. Challenging 
Independent Study for juniors 
and seniors. Excellent training 
Wooster, Ohio. ‘ 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Coeducationa! syestucenes. Four years nag - Arts. 
Air Force T.c 
A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
bigher education. Prepares young men and women 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force 
WEIR C. KETLER, President 
Grove City. Pennsytvania 
HANOVER COLLEGE Manover, 
First qualified applicants admitted. 280 women, 
420 men 
HASTINGS COLLEGE "30 sccrsites: 
Enroliment 700. Preparation for business. engineer- 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE __,,cogiecstional 
Highest accreditation. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry. so- 
cial teaching and many other professions 
‘JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 
Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, iness, aired music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medicai aw ote. Annual) cost for 
. room, tuition and fees $61 Write » 





TRINITY © «ustoric san antonio, 


home of the Alamo. Near Mexico, 


of TEXAS Gulf Coast. famous Texas 


ranches. A bilingual city. De- 
lightful climate. Coeducational. Fully accredited. Six 
degrees, through master’s. Small classes. ROTC. In- 
“America’s most modern uni- 


versity campus.” 


James Woodin Laurie, President, San Antonio, Texas 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S. 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
some. i. Saee C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian leg ry. Pre- 
paring students for teaching, 
with strong program in Christian vocations, —— 
Admissions Office 


. University of D 
ULS A eo: 
ted university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, lowntown: offers bachelors, 
masters and doctor of education 
degrees, fine facult p ines classes, 
fine buildings, m canes, 
beautiful campuses, nelenel aoutaney ties and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WRITE namics Tusa 4, Oklchome 


“WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , Fo3de4 


1849. Or- 

Coeducational. Fully Ac- 

. . sciences, pre-med, pre-law. -engi- 
hg pre- ministerial, and other pre- professions. 
riendly Conoge, n for community serv- 

. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 3333 


1890. 
Fully-accredited liberal pre-professiona/ 
training. Beautiful suburban ne-clad campus 
Friendly atmosphere 


Vital Christian atmosphere 

















ganically Presbyterian. 
credited 


ice. Write Pres. Paul 
Pa. 
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tuition rates Me today! Prank F 


Warren, P naton. 





arts and engineering. School of Interm. 
Cooper 


tional Attire. Ralph ison, Pres, 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








BEAVER COLLEGE Presbytera 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A.. B.S., 

B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. Christ 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburns: 
campus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Adms 
sions Office. Box P. Beaver College. Jenkintown, 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equi d, and ti 

known four year Presbyterian College for women 

Founded 1827. For catalog and information writ 
Charles, Missouri 


(suburb of St. Louis). 














MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. four-year Liberal Cc 

A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors includ 
cumete, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nurse 
school education. Competitive scholarships. oan 
Mary Baidwin ze, Dept. P. 


UEENS COLLEGE 


Church affiliated, four-year, liberal arts college fe 
omen. A.B. and B.S. degr on - . full accredits. 


tion . Centennial year 1956-5 
Write Admissions Office, Dept. a Queens Colley. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
WESTERN COLLEGE Oifcrs 

ork with visiti 
FOR WOMEN travel in ences station Op. 
portunity fo 2 oa students from 


lands. A. degree. a Tey accredited. 
Herrick B. , Sy BA » Box PR, Oxford, 











inter. 





WILSON COLLEGE F2%,"9m23.42 


Sciences. High ie, Presbyterian. Indi 
ized 1-7. Career counseling. Be. 

h ft teacher training. Scho 
Sports, Bool. 2 70- ae campus. Established 1 
Catalog. . Box L, Ci 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE 3a 
ACADEMY Fat Self-nelp proeramn, makep = 


d board 
ideals, Pre Presbyterian Individual attention. 
. Henry J . Washington C 








WE ST NOTTINGHAM ae 
¢ Cosducationst. Sate 7-12. — -graduate. 
en’ - aeoe ) Srenaet ~~ One ae ject plan ~ , 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila. -Balto. Catalot 
C. W. Biaker. Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Mi. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


Bapablishes 1848. Grodes, wha 12. s 
college preparation. ide choice of s 
= aoe ¥ equipped campus in « olnwamen 
New J ear Delaware Water Gap. 
, Box 75, Blairstown, &.). 














CARSON LONG Boys Military School. BE 


cates the whole boy—physically, mentally 

How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepart 
for college, life or business. 120th year of characte 
building. Overall charges $1 00. 

Bo Bloomfield 


x 45. 
GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 
CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 5-12. M&A accredited. College ay = 
tory, ss =. bome ec... a. Gee. 1, Small classes 
ance. modern stone * Po10. Ca sub 


urban urban Philadelphia. "Sports, sym. 0 Caan 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING *,, pro? 


accredited. Founded 1903 in Chicago's West 
Medica! Center. Apply now for Sept. 1956. Write 
Registrar, 1743 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, 
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NEWS 


NCPM's New President 


Active Churchman-Lawyer 


Kenneth G. McGilvray is the kind of 
man that the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men invariably chooses for its 
president. He is an active and com- 
mitted churchman with a vital interest 
in Christian men; he is also a leader in 
his own profession, in this case law. To 
know of his law firm is to learn some- 
thing of his family life. 

The law firm of which he is senior 
partner is McGilvray, McGilvray and 
Cameron of Sacramento, California. 
That second McGilvray in the partner- 
ship is Mrs. McGilvray. They met in 
law school, and have been partners ever 
since. There are three children: Eliza- 
beth Anne, a freshman at the University 
of California; Douglas and Kenneth 
George, Jr., both high-school students 
in Sacramento. 

From his background of legal train- 





McGilvray 


Kenneth 


ing and practice, Kenneth McGilvray 
looks upon his presidential year in the 
NCPM as a chance to awaken church 
men to their part in political issues of 
1956. At Chicago he carried three books 
that illustrated the idea: they were en- 
titled Church Lobbying in the Nation's 
Capital, Politics for Christians, and 
Presbyterian Law for the Local Church. 

With a lawyer’s understanding of facts 
and respect for justice, Ken McGilvray 
sees no room whatever in our Church 
for any racial segregation; and he is 
outspoken about his belief. 

The many avocations and hobbies of 
this active man testify to his wide range 
of interests and abilities. He has served 
in the Naval Reserve as a lieutenant- 
commander; and during World War II 
he was assigned to attack transports, 
and saw action at Tarawa. He is an ac- 
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tive presbyter and serves the Presbytery 
of Sacramento as a legal adviser. He is 
fond of the outdoor life; and though an 
auto accident in 1952 left him with a leg 
injury, he delights in hunting, fishing, 
and swimming. Most of this swimming 
takes place in the McGilvrays’ own 
pool, which the family built themselves 
as a hefty do-it-yourself project. 

Serious and kindly in manner, Ken- 
neth McGilvray cuts through issues in 
a moment. He appraises a situation 
quickly but then gradually spells out his 
ideas as if they are slowly dawning 
upon him. He reads a book in a couple 
of hours. He handles legal cases of con- 
siderable complexity, and is admitted to 
practice before the United States Su- 
preme Court. In his new office as presi- 
dent of NCPM, all of his varied abilities 
will be useful. As the retiring president, 
Merle Jones, has pointed out: “In this 
fellowship we are all permitted to give 
all that we have to contribute.” 


God’s Love and Apartheid 
In South Africa 


For twelve and a half years, Father 
Trevor Huddleston, an Anglican priest, 
has been a bitter foe of segregation in 
South Africa. In the mission schools un- 
der his supervision, Father Huddleston 
tried to prepare the Africans for a new, 
equal status with the white minority. He 
watched hundreds of Negro children 
learn of God’s love as taught in the Bi- 
ble; he saw the same children live in 
squalor, denied by legislation the op- 
portunity to improve their living condi- 
tions. 

Father Huddleston fought the “pass 
laws” that require Africans to carry iden- 
tification cards. These cards limit the 
areas in which the bearer may travel, 
live, and work. The forty-three-year-old 
priest had a head-on collision with the 
government of South Africa over the 
Bantu Education Act. This law embod- 
ied a radical concept of education. “By 
limiting the types of schooling,” he says, 
“children are to be educated for a life of 
subservience to the European popula- 
tion.” Rather than conform to the act, 
Father Huddleston closed the mission 
schools. 

Last month Father Huddleston was in 
the United States to study race relations 
on both sides of the Mason-Dixon line. 

In an interview in New York, he told 
for the first time of his experiences. One 
was a police search of his residence two 
days before his departure from Africa. 
A policeman, expecting to find subver- 
sive literature, said, “Why there’s noth- 
ing here but Christian books.” Fortu- 
nately, Father Huddleston had mailed 
the day before the manuscript for a new 
book describing conditions in South 





She Struck 
a Blow for 
World Peace 





...and gained 
her own security! 


“One of the best ways to bring 
about peace,” this good lady rea- 
soned, “is by bringing the light of 
the Gospel into far corners of the 
world. How can I best help do this 
with my limited means?” 


The American Bible Society sug- 
gested she put her money into 
Annuity Agreements, which gave 
her a high rate of return, freedom 
from anxiety, and a safe, regular, 
partially tax exempt income. She 
knew any remaining principal 
would be used to further the work 
of translating and distributing the 
Bible all over the world. 


You, too, can help spread the Gospel 
of the Prince of 
Peace. Why not 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet PLA-46, entitled *‘A Gift That Lives."’ 
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“Musical Heritage 
IA me 


Down through the 
ages, sacred music 
has maintained a 
position of dignity 
and beauty. Jour 
church deserves the 
means of truly ex- 
pressing such a rich 
musical heritage— 
only a real pipe 
organ affords you 
this opportunity. 
See and hear a 
Moller. A custom- 
built Moller pipe 
organ can be yours 
for as little as 
$4,250.00.* 





*Price slightly 
higher in the West 


For information, 
write Dept. PL-s6 
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QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 
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TOPS OF 
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STRONG, RIGID 
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MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 





PULPIT 
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GOWN 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog G6 
BENTLEY & SIMON 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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| NEWS 


| Africa. 
| Father Huddleston is especially criti- 
| cal of churches in South Africa which, 
| openly or by silent consent, are sup- 
| porting segregationist policies. He re- 
| ported that three years ago a theological 
| commission of the Dutch Reformed 
| Church was appointed to find a Biblical 
| basis for “apartheid,” or separation. 
None could be found, he said, although 
the commission believed apartheid 
should be continued. “The commission 
said, “We cannot look to the Bible’ for 
support,” according to Father Huddle- 
ston. 

If he had the choice, the Anglican 
priest would today like to be born an 
| African. “There is a thrill I can’t describe 
| in seeing a race dormant for years now 
| on the threshold of future progress.” 

Through his writing and speaking 
engagements, Father Huddleston hopes 
to turn world opinion against apartheid 
policies. Because he sees small hope that 
| segregation will come to an end spon- 
| taneously in South Africa, he believes 
| that conditions might be altered if the 
| whites were made to see they were 
| apart from the rest of the world. 
| Some South Africans, he says, will 
|not change their attitude until they 
themselves feel as outcast as they have 
made the Negroes. 


| Race Relations: 


Congregational Visits 

An interracial gesture of neighborli- 
ness took place in New York last month 
when two Presbyterian congregations— 
the one white, the other mainly Negro 
—visited each other. About a hundred 
members of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church worshiped at the Church 
of the Master, an interracial but predom- 
inantly Negro church in Morningside 
Heights. A similar number from that 
church attended Sunday-morning serv- 
ices at Madison Avenue. 

To assist in the exchange, the New 
York City Omnibus Corporation pro- 
| vided a free shuttle-bus service between 
the two churches. The ministers occu- 
| pied their own pulpits—Dr. David H. C. 
Read at Madison Avenue, and Dr. 
James H. Robinson at the Church of the 
| Master. 

Another New York pastor, Dr. John 
| Paul Jones of the Presbyterian Union 
| Church of Bay Ridge in Brooklyn, said 
that arrangements are proceeding in 
other cities for exchanging congrega- 
tions. Dr. Jones said he has received 
favorable replies from five cities: Miami, 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Omaha, and De- 
troit. 

Some two hundred of the Nation’s 
ministers have volunteered to fill the pul- 
pits of twenty-five Negro ministers of 





Montgomery, Alabama, who are being 
tried for their part in organizing the 
city’s bus boycott. The pastors agreed tp 
active support of the passive resistange 
movement in answer to an appeal by the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. The Rey. 
erend John M. Swomley, Jr., national 
secretary of the organization, said, “They 
obviously share our conviction that the 
nonviolent campaign represents the most 
helpful and significant development that 
has come out of this struggle so far.” 


New Nurses’ Home 


For Presbyterian Hospital 
The Presbyterian Hospital in Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania, last month dedi- 
cated its new nurses’ residence in honor 
of a Presbyterian minister, Dr. Andrew 
Mutch. Dr. Mutch is pastor emeritus of 
the Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, Presby- 


- terian Church and an honorary member 


of the hospital’s Board of Trustees. 

The new residence, which will house 
150 student nurses, is part of a $4,000, 
000 modernization program for the hos- 
pital. More than $1,464,200 have been 
raised since the fund campaign began 
October, 1954. 

The hospital construction program 
already has provided a new power plant, 
modernization of the operating floor and 
delivery suite, relocation of the Wana- 
maker Children’s department, doctors’ 
parking space, and the new student 
nurses’ residence. Next on the schedule 
are two new wings to replace wards, 
semi-private rooms, laundry, cafeteria, 
offices, and other facilities located in 
buildings more than sixty years old. 


Andrew Mutch inspects residence 
named in his honor for student nurses. 
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Southern Church 
May Ordain Women Elders 


Women may soon be ordained as rul- 
ing elders and deacons in the Presby- 
terian Church U.S. (Southern) if its 
General Assembly heeds a report of a 
special study committee. The commit- 
tee recommended unanimously last 
month that congregations be permitted 
to decide for themselves whether women 
may be called as deacons and ruling 
elders. Before the change can take place, 
it will also have to be submitted to the 
Church’s eighty-five presbyteries for ap- 
proval. 

The report does not consider ordina- 
tion of women as ministers, which was 
recently approved by presbyteries of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. In_ the 
U.S.A. Church, women have been or- 
dained as ruling elders and deacons 
since 1930. 

Four men and one woman composed 
the Southern Church’s committee that 
urged congregations “. . . to avoid being 
in the position of making rules for our 
Church which would prevent the Hol) 
Spirit calling to service those whom he 
desires.” 

Many evidences are cited by the re- 
port of the growing place of women in 
the Church as missionaries, teachers in 
Church colleges, directors of Christian 
education, and members of boards and 
agencies. In nearly all Churches women 
are taking a steadily increasing responsi- 
bility in affairs of religion ...“We be- 
lieve that the Holy Spirit is leading us 
today into a new understanding of the 
place of women in the Church.” 


Soviets Woo Moslems 
With “Peace” Campaign 


According to reports received last 


month in London, the government of the | 
Soviet Union has launched a new drive | 
to win the support of Moslems for its | 


so-called “peace” program. 

From Russia, Radio Moscow beamed 
a statement to Moslems throughout the 
world declaring that their religion gives 
them no alternative but to condemn ag- 
gressive war and to uphold the Soviet 
Union’s “peace policies.” The Cofnmu- 
nist station also began increasing its pro- 
grams of Moslem religious music in 
Arab-language transmissions to the Near 
East and Asia. 

In Damascus, Syria, a Soviet cultural 
mission presented a “peace prize” to a 
prominent sheik at a ceremony attended 
by the Soviet ambassador to Syria and 
many Moslem notables. 

And in the oil-rich city of Baku in the 
Soviet section of the Middle East, a con- 
gress of trans-Caucasian Moslems issued 
an appeal to co-religionists to “defend 
Peace.” 
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When you as a Christian sign your “‘last will and 
testament,” —If it be conceived as an act of 
Christian stewardship, you will be looking down 
from a mountain-top experience of life, not likely 
to be surpassed for inner satisfaction 

of heart and soul. 

Write today, using coupon below, indicating your 
interest in making a Christian will. We will send 
you promptly, helpful information, and a “Guide 
to Giving” about this most important step. 

Do it now . .. not tomorrow. Get the facts about 
how you can help your church; and note that 
you may indicate your particular interest in any 


Board, or any Agency, or The Foundation itself. 





Write a letter, too, if you prefer. 





Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director 
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[_] Please send me helpful information 


concerning how to make a Christian will. 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers’ 


consideration and response 
to the messages of the advertisers. 
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SEATING CAPACITY 
with American Seating’s NEW Folding Chair! 


Independent-fold seat saves nine inches 
back-to-back spacing over conventional 
models. Upholstered spring-arch seat. 
Handle between coupled chairs for easy 
handling. 

Complete line of folding chairs with the 
greatest use-value in every price bracket. 
Four seat styles. Write for details. 

Department 156-F 
AMERICAN | 
SEATING - \n 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
_ Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities” 


Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, W. J. 











REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING 


For the First Quarter, 1956 


GROSS INCOME $115,988.00 
. UP 26.7% OVER 1955 


if your company or your business is a 
buyer of national advertising and you are 
at all concerned in its use, the Advertising 
Department will appreciate your inquiry 
for information about the circulation, distri- 


bution and readership of Presbyterian Life. 








TS is the fitting title of the very 
helpful life of Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
written by his friend and associate, W. 
_| Reginald Wheeler. The book contains 
| twenty- three chapters, interesting illu- 
strations, some of Dr. and Mrs. Speer’s 
prayers, a list of his varied addresses at 
the Hill School, the title and year’of his 
many books, some footnotes, and a help- 
ful index. The text represents great effort 
}and reveals Dr. Speer as he lived and 
| worked and died and as he lives on in 
the hearts of his friends. 

Reginald Wheeler writes with re- 
straint and reserve, and Dr. Speer would 
have appreciated that, for he had his 
own way of ignoring introductions that 
went too far. The book is published by 
| Fleming H. Revell and Company. This 

firm published thirty-six of Dr. Speer’s 
| sixty-seven books. There are two groups 
|of people who should read this book. 
The first is those who knew and loved 
this dear man of Christ. Fhis book will 
help them cherish a friendship. The sec- 
ond group is those who never knew Dr. 
Speer. You of this group must meet him 
through these pages. I plead with young 
ministers to buy this book and know this 
man. I suggest that elders or trustees 
make it possible for their pastors to have 
this book and for a copy of it to circulate 
among the officer-bearers themselves. It 
|can be bought through Westminster 
Press. 

President John A. Mackay of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary writes in the 
introduction, “Robert E. Speer was the 
greatest personality I have ever known.” 
I concur. His was the finest mind. He 
was the best speaker. He was the most 
Christlike person I have known. The re- 
markable thing is that this is the judg- 
ment of those who knew Dr. Speer most 
intimately. Nearness lent enchantment, 
and familiarity bred respect. His is the 
only picture on my study desk, save 
Christ's. It is easy for me to think of the 
two in close association. When I ask my- 
self in facing a decision what would Dr. 
Speer do or say, it seems to be what 
Jesus said or says, If this be hero wor- 
ship, make the most of it. I have had two 
American heroes: this man who gripped 
me as a student and “Stonewall” Jack- 
son, one an elder and the other a deacon 











of the Church. Both men are depicted in 
a window in the East Liberty Church of 


Robert E. Speer 


Pittsburgh as representative American 
Presbyterians. 
Do you know that: 

> As a lad Robert Speer loved to hunt 
wild turkeys? 

> At Princeton he played a rugged game 
of football? 

> His invitation to the Foreign Board 
came to him while he was wearing 
a football uniform? 

> He left Princeton Seminary after his 
middler year for the Foreign Board? 

> He was the secretary of the Foreign 
Board for forty-six years? 

> His first book was written when he 
was twenty-five? 

> His finest book The Finality of Jesus 
Christ was written at sixty-six? 

> He traveled the world when travel 
was difficult? 

> He found time to influence thousands 
of students? 

> He avoided personal publicity and re 
fused to seek for place or power? 

> He never wavered in his evangelical 
loyalty to Christ as Lord as revealed 
in the Scriptures? 

> He was a catholic Christian of the 
truest sense*and belonged to the 
succession of Paul and Augustine 
and Calvin and Wesley? 

> He was a splendid executive and con- 
served moments? 

> He loved to fish for trout and wrote 
volume of fishing tales? 

> He was elected Moderator of the 1927 
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General Assembly by acclamation? 
»He was one of the founders of the 
modern ecumenical movement? 
> He will be remembered best in many 
a manse for his family prayers? 

The author of this book is to be com- 
mended for the manner in which he 
writes of the “stormy years.” Three se- 
rious tests came to Dr. Speer at this 
time. He was attacked as not being true 
in his beliefs to Christ and the Scriptures 
of the Church. At this time his son, El- 
liott, was shot and Killed; the motive for 
the crime has never been discovered, nor 
the murderer apprehended. At this same 
time Robert Speer’s whole philosophy 
and strategy of missions were ques- 
tioned. His foes assailed him from the 

t and from the left and from below. 
In that hour, like his Master, he proved 
his humble greatness. I was a member 
of the 1933 Assembly in Columbus, and 
remember how the Assembly weighed 
the charges against him and then rose in 
appreciation for him. Two years later I 
served as chairman of the committee on 
Foreign Missions in the Assembly of 
1935, and will never forget the response 
the Assembly gave him that year in the 
Taft Auditorium in Cincinnati upon the 
conclusion of our committee’s report and 
his address. 

He had a remarkable old age. His 


while he was a prisoner for Christ in 
China. 

I regret that his theological convic- 
tions were not given a broader and 
larger place in the book. In this field he 
was in his own clear, massive way to the 


FASTER Cushioning Foot Relief! 


DO IT YOURSELF! 


Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX is far supe- 
rior to ordinary moleskin, yet costs no 
more. A wonderfully effective cushion- 
ing relief for corns, callouses, bunions, 
sore toes, sore heels and wherever a 
shoe painfully rubs or pinches. Eases 


Soft ... Extra Protective Adhesive Foot Padding 


new or tight shoes almost like magic; 
prevents blisters, abrasions. So con- 
venient to cut in sizes and shapes to 
fit your every need. It pays to insist on 
Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX. 15¢, 35¢, 40¢, 
90¢. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Storee. 








ANEW PLAN TO HELP YOUR CLUB 
& RAISE $50" to 1,000%! 


Equipment FREE . . . Without Risking 1¢ 

It’s so easy for your Group to raise all the money you need 

.or get valuable Electric Range, Steam Table, Film Projector, 
48-cup Electric Coffee Urn, ete. FREE! M amazingly sim ~ 
apecegen how. Members simply introduce 
vorings and over 50 other househo - needs to 1 a~og and 
Cash or Equipment are yours . Don’t risk a penny.. 
we ship on 60-day credit. 


| FREE SAMPLES! address andorgan- 
| address andorgan- 
ization’s name TO) 
I'll send you aaiee ae 
full-size samples of my /© 
erenee . - - es ~— Good 
of my ea plan, abso- \e ee 
lutely FREE. Writenow! “# 


little book Five Minutes a Day, pub- 

lished when he was seventy-six, contains | 
the gist of his many notebooks. This | 
little book helped sustain John D. Hayes | 


American Church what H. R. Mackin- | 


tosh was to Scotland 
Forsythe was to England. 

I am sure he would have welcomed 
the present revival of Biblical theology 
and expository preaching and the new 


and what P. T. 


regard men have for the Church as the | 


Body of Christ. 


I would like to close this appreciation | 
with a prayer, even as Dr. Speer opened | 


and closed all meetings. 


Our Heavenly Father, 
for sending us Robert Elliott Speer. 
Amen. —Harrison Ray ANDERSON 

Minister, 


Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago 
Moderator, 163rd General Assembly 
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Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . 
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leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
peat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. 
you'll love it! 


Try 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. SAMPLE { 
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Ends Window 
Washing Forever! 


“WINDO- 
GLEEM” 


@ Helps Prevent Dust, Dirt, @ No Soap—No Water 
Rain from Streaking —No Washing of 
Your Windows! Windows Ever! 


@ Makes Windows Shine @ Complete Money 
Like Finest Crystal! Back Guarantee! 


Throw away all those rags and water buckets! Now 
your windows can sparkling clean without ever 
wet-washing them again! Simply glide this amaz- 
ing WINDO-GLEEM Cloth over your windows. In a 
jiffy, they're cleaner, brighter than you've ever 
seen them. WINDO-GLEEM is specially treated with 
an extraordinary new kind of chemical that gives 
windows an anti-dust, dirt and soot treatment that 
actually is glossier and smoother than glass. Dust 
and dirt can't cling, rain runs right off without us- 
ual streaks and spots. No more ckache, no more 
vy. watery mess. Only $1.00 
Spec 5 for $4.00. Makes a won- 
derfe gift. Money back in 10 days if not delighted. 
Mail order now! 


A Viking Miracle Product. 
AMERICAN BIO-STANDARDS CORP. 
Dept. PL-301, 116 W. 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Store, Jobber Inquiries Invited 
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When your church, school or 
club needs folding banquet 
tables, be sure to see the mag- 
nificent MIDWEST Line before 
you buy. No other table offers 
you so mony volve-pocked 
* STORES features at true budget prices. 


Aviieess COMPACTLY! — Write for FREE cotolog. todoy! 
size for 
every need 
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1000 Sparkling name 
& address tobels, | SS 
nicely printed with 

lovely Plastic box for just $1 postpaid! 
S orders or more at 75c per order! 
Money back gucrentee. 300 LABELS— 
50c. (Neo Plastic Box), Free wholesale 


selling plan! 
PRESS, INC. 
Mass. 


1000 


TOWER 
Box 591-L, Lynn, 











TRAVEL 


ALASKA 


For Presbyterians—a cool, 

restful, inspiring steamship 

cruise through the drama- 

tic Inside Passage to 

Alaska. Fifth season. 

you go July 6-25? Enjoy 

travel with our congenial 

Presbyterian vacation party. Free illus- 
trated folder. Please address: M. M. 
Goodsill, 219 Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


SUMMER AUTO ges 


WESTERN CIRCLE TOUR—June 4-26. 

total cost batty from Soceaes nl, TOUR ELUXE 
EASTERN CANADA—July 2- “18, 1956, cont $275 
from Detroit. Mich. 


TWO SUPER TOURS OF OLD MEXICO 
July 25-Aug. 10, $247.50 and A’ t 11-23, $198. 


Both tours from San Antonio, Texas. Write for 
brochures. 


Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Powell, Arcola, Miinois 








EYES HURT? TOO MUCH T-V? 
READING? PAPERWORK? 


If so, try our Eye Chart. It’s a marvelous 
new graphic way to help your eyes. We 
think it’s wonderful. Your eyes will too. 
Only $2.00 

WILLARD, INC. 
P.O. BOX 254, RACINE, WIS. 
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THE ARAB-ISRAELI 
IMPASSE 


(Continued from page 17) 


sides. Only the designs of Communist 
imperialism would profit from arma- 
ments competition, which could easily 
lead either to open warfare or to accel- 
erated Soviet influence and the disap- 
pearance of all the lands involved, 
including Israel, behind the enveloping 
Iron Curtain of Communist domination. 
Palliation or deterrence by means of po- 
lice forces, border patrols, threats of 
punishment, or one-sided security guar- 
antees, while underlying conditions of 
injustice and resentment are left unat- 
tended, are as futile as trying to solder 
the lid on a boiling kettle. 

The policy statement of the secretary 
of state, Mr. John Foster Dulles, on 
August 26, 1955, urged (1) the settle- 
ment of the Arab refugee problem, 
through a combination of repatriation of 
some to their former homes, compensa- 
tion to the others for their lost property 
remaining in Israel, and large-scale de- 
velopment projects in Arab or other 
lands; (2) the rectification and adjust- 
ment of boundaries between Israel and 
her neighbors; and (3) firm security 
guarantees of the boundaries after they 
have been agreed upon and established. 
It is to be noted that up to this time Israel 
has no borders in the technical sense of 
boundary lines recognized by any au- 
thority; and no guarantee of boundaries 
for Israel, beyond the temporary ar- 
rangement of the armistice, can be made 
until the permanent frontiers are offi- 
cially delineated. This delineation of the 
final territorial scope of Israel should 
be based less on the arbitrary and illog- 
ical 1947 partition plan lines or the for- 
tuitous fighting fronts of 1948, which 
have been in effect as armistice lines, 
than on new and realistic considerations 
involving a fair balance of national inter- 
ests, economic advantages, and refugee 
settlements pertinent to 1956 and the 
future. The status of the Jerusalem area 
and conditions for free access to its holy 
places should be restudied and decided 
upon in relation to these other aspects 
of an agreeable peace settlement. Evi- 
dently Mr. Dulles and the American 
State Department are waiting for public 
opinion to express support for a policy 
based upon a redress of the injustices 
done to the Arab refugees and the other 
outlined elements of a program leading 
to the attainment of peace before they 
feel confident in pressing for such a pol- 
icy in the United Nations and exerting 
pressure for the concessions on both 
sides which would be necessary for its 
achievement. American Christians ought 
to communicate their conviction and 
concern in personal letters to the secre- 
tary of state and the lawmakers in Con- 








CURRENT | 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


® The Ministry—The Most Reward- 
ing Work in the World, by William 
H. Hudnut, Jr. This leaflet should 
be read by every student consider- 
ing entering the vocation. Written 
by an active pastor, it tells what the 
ministry is and briefly states the 
variety of opportunities for service 
and the greater privileges that be- 
long to the Christian minister. Free 
in limited quantities. 


@ Instructions for Youth (Evangel- 
ism Through Friendship). A guide 
for leaders in instructing youth par- 
ticipating in the program of Evan- 
gelism Through Friendship as 
outlined in the manual for youth 
evangelism, Winning Friends for 
Christ and the Church. 8c. 


@ Where Do I Stand? This question 
often comes up when a Christian is 
faced with how much he should 
pledge to his church. This leaflet has 
a table which helps people to find 
quickly the per cent of their income 
which they contribute weekly to the 
Christian program at home and in 
the world. $1.50 per hundred. 


@ The Answers, by Darius Leander 
Swann. Choral reading for mixed 
voices. Christianity’s dynamic “an- 
swers” to the forces of Communism. 
Packaged only, ten copies, $1.25. 


® Mission Unlimited, by S. Frank- 
lin Mack. Through pictures and text 
this book tells of the revolutionary 
faith called Christianity and the 
kind of hope it instills in the hearts 
of men. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 


@ On Your Way; Through the 
U.S.A. “Make-believe” travel folder 
describing Presbyterian National 
Missions work in five significant 
areas. It provides a quick view of 
the Presbyterian “Mission Field: 
U.S.A.,” study theme for church 
family nights jn 1955-56. Up to 
fifty, free; additional, each 3c. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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THE ARAB-ISRAELI 
IMPASSE 


(Continued) 


gress. This is a primary way in which the 
invaluable contribution of their public 
opinion can be expressed. 

Neither individual American Chris- 
tians nor church agencies can possibly 
know enough about all the complicated 
elements which would be involved in the 
negotiations attendant upon such a 
peace policy to be able to suggest de- 
tailed formulations or procedures. Amer- 
ican Christians, however, can call for 
their government to exert leadership, in 
and through the United Nations, based 
on such principles as the following: 


Principles for action 

1. Tension in the Middle East is a 
direct result of an endeavor to solve the 
refugee problem caused by the wrongs 
perpetrated against the Jewish people of 
Europe. This was attempted by effect- 
ing a program which resulted in the 
political alienation of a major segment 
of territory of the Arab people in Pales- 
tine and the dispossession of hundreds 
of thousands of Arab residents of that 
land. One wrong cannot satisfactorily be 
overcome by the institution of another 
wrong. 


2. Action with regard to Middle East 
tensions by America and the other mem- 
ber nations of the UN should be directed 
to solving the underlying causes of con- 
fict, the injustices suffered by the hu- 
man beings involved, rather than to 
intensifying the bitterness, fear, and 
danger resulting from these injustices by 
supplying competitive armaments or by 
merely threatening deterrent punish- 
ment for armed aggression. The corner- 
stone of any peace arrangement must be 
as just and constructive a settlement as 
possible for the Palestinian Arab refu- 
gees. At the same time, such an arrange- 
ment must include as reasonable and 
fair a treatment as possible of the Jewish 
people of Israel, most of whom are refu- 
gees themselves from other countries. 


3. The insecure, fear-tormented, emo- 
tionally bitter people on both sides of 
the tension lines in the Middle East need 
the encouragement to mutual conces- 
sions and practical compromises leading 
to peace which would be offered by a 
determined program on the part of 
America and the other member nations 
of the UN to bring about a constructive 
remedy to the needs of dispossessed and 
homeless human beings. 


There are resources of good will and 
of concern for justice and peace on both 
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sides of the line in the Middle East 
which might aid in dissolving intransi- 
gent official attitudes, if confidence were 
generated by an evident determination 
to right existing wrongs. The concessions 
on both sides necessary to the attain- 
ment of peace would be minor compared 
to the disastrous losses facing all parties 
concerned if the tensions are allowed to 
continue and build up to the outbreak 
of open warfare. Conversely, such a pro- 
gram aimed at justice and peace in 
Palestine would issue in benefits equally 
for the Arab peoples in the Near East 
and the Jewish people in Israel. In place 
of ruinous armaments expenditures and 
hostile economic strangulation would 
come economic opportunity and social 
progress. In place of gnawing fear and 
debilitating insecurity would come the 
stability of an internationally guaran- 
teed peace. The people of Israel would 
have the opportunity of using their tal- 
ents to contribute in a constructive way 
to the development of the entire Middle 
East. The Arab peoples would be en- 
abled to step across the threshold of sig- 
nificant progress on which they now 
stand. The land of Palestine would be a 
place of unhindered pilgrimage and wor- 
shipful inspiration for all faiths—truly a 
Holy Land instead of a land of unholy 
strife. The benefits on both sides would 
lead to a growing spirit of cooperation 
and respect. American Christians, if suf- 
ficiently concerned for today’s refugees, 
could play a decisive part in bringing 
about tomorrow’s reconciliation. 
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CAN BE YOURS IN 
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arlonic Bells? 


For the loveliest voice in the sky 
listen to the music of Schulmerich 
“Carillonic Bells”! Your ear will 
tell you that their rich brilliant tone 
is as pure as the traditional Old World 
bells—a triumph of tonal engineering. 
Your church can have their 
voice—no tower 
is required—Only 
a modest cost is 
involved. Write 
for details to: 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, Inc. 
5D58A Carillon Hill, 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 



























**Carillonic Bells" is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, inc. 

















Radio and 
TV Broadcasts 


Church of the Air—Fred M. Hollo- 
way of Rutherford, New Jersey. 
Music by choir of First Presbyterian 
Church, Rutherford. Sunday, April 
22. CBS radio network, 9:30 to 
10:00 a.m. (EST). 


Let There Be Light—documentary 
drama of the work of the Church 
carried on about 300 radio stations 
across America. 


Pilgrimage—“In the Beginning of 
Faith”—drama and discussion based 
on Old Testament heroes. ABC 
radio network, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 
P.M. (EST). 


Man to Man—TV series featuring 
four well-known preachers. 


Good News-—religious news and re- 
ligion in the news. MBS radio net- 
work, Saturday, 10:30 a.m. (EsT). 
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SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, etc. 
... at Our Expense 


y No matter where you live, Write 
Teday for new, FREE Olson Rug and 
Decorating Book in full colors and 82nd 
Anniversary GIFT Offer. Learn how the 
valuable wool and material in discarded 
rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 

new, sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 
then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 
and woven in 3 Days into dee 
textured, new, Reversible. . 


BROADLOOM RUGS 
. .. fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. 
(9x12 weighs 46 Ibs., not 
32.) Choice of 44 colors, 
patterns, any width, Seam- 
less up to 18 ft., any length. 
Solid Colers Early American 
Twe-tones Oriental Desigas 
Tweed Blends Embossed effects 
FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Monthly Pa if you wish! 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
Mail C or Postcard for ——— 


RUG & DECORATING BOOK 
IN COLORS—and GIFT OFFER 
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OLSON RUG CO. Depi. B-49 Chicago 41, ILL. 
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TRAVEL 


ALASKA 


For Presbyterians—a cool, 

restful, inspiring steamship 

cruise through the drama- 

tic Inside Passage to 

Alaska. Fifth season. Can 

you go July 6-25? Enjoy 

travel with our congenial 

Presbyterian vacation party. Free illus- 
trated folder. Please address: M. M. 
Goodsill, 219 Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 





SUMMER AUTO TOURS 


WESTERN CIRCLE TOUR—June 4-26, 1956. 

total cost $375 from Decatur, Ill, TOUR DELUXE 
EASTERN CANADA—July 2-18, 1956, cost $275 
from Detroit, Mich. 


TWO SUPER TOURS OF OLD MEXICO 


July 25-Aug, 10, $247.50 and August 11-23, $185. 
Both tours from San Antonio, Texas. Write for 
brochures. 


Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Powell, Arcola, Mlinois 





EYES HURT? TOO MUCH T-V? 
READING? PAPERWORK? 


If so, try our Eye Chart. It’s a marvelous 
new graphic way to help your eyes. We 
think it’s wonderful. Your eyes will too. 
Only $2.00 

WILLARD, INC. 
P.O. BOX 254, RACINE, WIS. 





Your OLD FUR COAT MADE 
into NEW CAPE or STOLE 


Let Mor- 





Praisedb: paaveore 
on 


ZAAR GLAMOUR 
MADEMOISELLE. 
REDBOOK 











brochure of special 
styles, all $22.95. jes 
clude Fur 4 , Fur Mutt, Fur 7 
Bag, 5 

, Sev 
MORTON'S Dept. 51-D °*Z,Ssyentn, Street. u-w- 








RAISE MONEY 


UND 

[ ATR QUICKLY ... EASILY! 
se Write for FREE SAMPLE 
of ovr delicious SUTTERED NUT CRUNCHES 
Sells at first taste! BIG PROFITS! REPEAT 
ORDERS! Made of fresh Guernsey butter 
= ovr own farms), fruit swaar, floods 
crisp nuts! in goy tin canister! 


CHERRYDALE FARMS, 416 Market st, Phila. 6, Pa 
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i FOLDING CHAIRS 


Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


a | WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
= AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON4CO. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fobrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 119 Years of 
Service to the Church 


1837 Service 10 the Church 1996 
COX SONS & VIMING, Inc. 
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300) titty 
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THE ARAB-ISRAELI 
IMPASSE 


(Continued from page 17) 


sides. Only the designs of Communist 
imperialism would profit from arma- 
ments competition, which could easily 
lead either to open warfare or to accel- 
erated Soviet influence and the disap- 
pearance of all the lands involved, 
including Israel, behind the enveloping 
Iron Curtain of Communist domination. 
Palliation or deterrence by means of po- 
lice forces, border patrols, threats of 
punishment, or one-sided security guar- 
antees, while underlying conditions of 
injustice and resentment are left unat- 
tended, are as futile as trying to solder 
the lid on a boiling kettle. 

The policy statement of the secretary 
of state, Mr. John Foster Dulles, on 
August 26, 1955, urged (1) the settle- 
ment of the Arab refugee problem, 
through a combination of repatriation of 
some to their former homes, compensa- 
tion to the others for their lost property 
remaining in Israel, and large-scale de- 
velopment projects in Arab or other 
lands; (2) the rectification and adjust- 
ment of boundaries between Israel and 
her neighbors; and (3) firm security 
guarantees of the boundaries after they 
have been agreed upon and established. 
It is to be noted that up to this time Israel 
has no borders in the technical sense of 
boundary lines recognized by any au- 
thority; and no guarantee of boundaries 
for Israel, beyond the temporary ar- 
rangement of the armistice, can be made 
until the permanent frontiers are offi- 
cially delineated. This delineation of the 
final territorial scope of Israel should 
be based less on the arbitrary and illog- 
ical 1947 partition plan lines or the for- 
tuitous fighting fronts of 1948, which 
have been in effect as armistice lines, 
than on new and realistic considerations 
involving a fair balance of national inter- 
ests, economic advantages, and refugee 
settlements pertinent to 1956 and the 
future. The status of the Jerusalem area 
and conditions for free access to its holy 
places should be restudied and decided 
upon in relation to these other aspects 
of an agreeable peace settlement. Evi- 
dently Mr. Dulles and the American 
State Department are waiting for public 
opinion to express support for a policy 
based upon a redress of the injustices 
done to the Arab refugees and the other 
outlined elements of a program leading 
to the attainment of peace before they 
feel confident in pressing for such a pol- 
icy in the United Nations and exerting 
pressure for the concessions on both 
sides which would be necessary for its 
achievement. American Christians ought 
to communicate their conviction and 
concern in personal letters to the secre- 
tary of state and the lawmakers in Con- 








CURRENT 
LITERATURE: 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ The Ministry—The Most Reward. 
ing Work in the World, by William 
H. Hudnut, Jr. This leaflet should 
be read by every student consider. 
ing entering the vocation. Written 
by an active pastor, it tells what the 
ministry is and briefly states the 
variety of opportunities for service 
and the greater privileges that be- 
long to the Christian minister. Free 
in limited quantities. 


© Instructions for Youth (Evangel- 
ism Through Friendship). A guide 
for leaders in instructing youth par- 
ticipating in the program of Evan- 
gelism Through Friendship as 
outlined in the manual for youth 
evangelism, Winning Friends for 
Christ and the Church. 3c. 


@® Where Do I Stand? This question 
often comes up when a Christian is 
faced with how much he should 
pledge to his church. This leaflet has 
a table which helps people to find 
quickly the per cent of their income 
which they contribute weekly to the 
Christian program at home and in 


the world. $1.50 per hundred. 


@ The Answers, by Darius Leander 
Swann. Choral reading for mixed 
voices. Christianity’s dynamic “an- 
swers” to the forces of Communism. 
Packaged only, ten copies, $1.25. 


® Mission Unlimited, by S. Frank- 
lin Mack. Through pictures and text 
this book tells of the revolutionary 
faith called Christianity and the 
kind of hope it instills in the hearts 
of men. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 


@® On Your Way; Through the 
U.S.A. “Make-believe” travel folder 
describing Presbyterian National 
Missions work in five significant 
areas. It provides a quick view of 
the Presbyterian “Mission Field: 
U.S.A.,” study theme for church 
family nights jn 1955-56. Up to 
fifty, free; additional, each 3c. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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THE ARAB-ISRAELI 
IMPASSE 


(Continued) 


gress. This is a primary way in which the 
invaluable contribution of their public 
opinion can be expressed. 

Neither individual American Chris- 
tians nor church agencies can possibly 
know enough about all the complicated 
elements which would be involved in the 
negotiations attendant upon such a 
peace policy to be able to suggest de- 
tailed formulations or procedures. Amer- 
ican Christians, however, can call for 
their government to exert leadership, in 
and through the United Nations, based 
on such principles as the following: 


Principles for action 

1. Tension in the Middle East is a 
direct result of an endeavor to solve the 
refugee problem caused by the wrongs 
perpetrated against the Jewish people of 
Europe. This was attempted by effect- 
ing a program which resulted in the 
political alienation of a major segment 
of territory of the Arab people in Pales- 
tine and the dispossession of hundreds 
of thousands of Arab residents of that 
land. One wrong cannot satisfactorily be 
overcome by the institution of another 
wrong. 


2. Action with regard to Middle East 
tensions by America and the other mem- 
ber nations of the UN should be directed 
to solving the underlying causes of con- 
fict, the injustices suffered by the hu- 
man beings involved, rather than to 
intensifying the bitterness, fear, and 
danger resulting from these injustices by 
supplying competitive armaments or by 
merely threatening deterrent punish- 
ment for armed aggression. The corner- 
stone of any peace arrangement must be 
as just and constructive a settlement as 
possible for the Palestinian Arab refu- 
gees. At the same time, such an arrange- 
ment must include as reasonable and 
fair a treatment as possible of the Jewish 
people of Israel, most of whom are refu- 
gees themselves from other countries. 


3. The insecure, fear-tormented, emo- 
tionally bitter people on both sides of 
the tension lines in the Middle East need 
the encouragement to mutual conces- 
sions and practical compromises leading 
to peace which would be offered by a 
determined program on the part of 
America and the other member nations 
of the UN to bring about a constructive 
remedy to the needs of dispossessed and 
homeless human beings. 


There are resources of good will and 
of concern for justice and peace on both 
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sides of the line in the Middle East 
which might aid in dissolving intransi- 
gent official attitudes, if confidence were 
generated by an evident determination 
to right existing wrongs. The concessions 
on both sides necessary to the attain- 
ment of peace would be minor compared 
to the disastrous losses facing all parties 
concerned if the tensions are allowed to 
continue and build up to the outbreak 
of open warfare. Conversely, such a pro- 
gram aimed at justice and peace in 
Palestine would issue in benefits equally 
for the Arab peoples in the Near East 
and the Jewish people in Israel. In place 
of ruinous armaments expenditures and 
hostile economic strangulation would 
come economic opportunity and social 
progress. In place of gnawing fear and 
debilitating insecurity would come the 
stability of an internationally guaran- 
teed peace. The people of Israel would 
have the opportunity of using their tal- 
ents to contribute in a constructive way 
to the development of the entire Middle 
East. The Arab peoples would be en- 
abled to step across the threshold of sig- 
nificant progress on which they now 
stand. The land of Palestine would be a 
place of unhindered pilgrimage and wor- 
shipful inspiration for all faiths—truly a 
Holy Land instead of a land of unholy 
strife. The benefits on both sides would 
lead to a growing spirit of cooperation 
and respect. American Christians, if suf- 
ficiently concerned for today’s refugees, 
could play a decisive part in bringing 
about tomorrow’s reconciliation. 





Radio and 
TV Broadcasts 


Church of the Air—Fred M. Hollo- 
way of Rutherford, New Jersey. 
Music by choir of First Presbyterian 
Church, Rutherford. Sunday, April 
22. CBS radio network, 9:30 to 
10:00 a.m. (EST). 


Let There Be Light—documentary 
drama of the work of the Church 
carried on about 300 radio stations 
across America. 


Pilgrimage—“In the Beginning of 
Faith’—drama and discussion based 
on Old Testament heroes. ABC 
radio network, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 
P.M. (EST). 


Man to Man—TV series featuring 
four well-known preachers. 


Good News-—religious news and re- 
ligion in the news. MBS radio net- 
work, Saturday, 10:30 a.m. (Est). 





THE MODERN 
triumph in 
elLtonrie 

bell 


7_—_ 
CAN BE YOURS IN 
“SCHULMERICH 


arullonic Belle’ 


For the loveliest voice in the sky 
listen to the music of Schulmerich 
“Carillonic Bells’! Your ear will 
tell you that their rich brilliant tone 
is as pure as the traditional Old World 
bells—a triumph of tonal engineering. 
Your church can have their 
voice—no tower 
is required—Only 
a modest cost is 
involved. Write 
for details to: 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, Inc. 
5D58A Carillon Hill, 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
























**Corillonic Bells’ is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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... HAVE EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT ! 








SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, etc. 
... at Our Expense 


=” No matter where you live, Write 
Tedey for new, FREE Olson Rug and 
Decorating Book in full colors and 82nd 
Anniversary GIFT Offer. Learn how the 
valuable wool and material in discarded 
rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 

new, sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 
then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 
and woven in 3 Days into deep- 











BROADLOOM RUGS 
. .. fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. 
(9x12 weighs 46 lbs., not 
32.) Choice of 44 colors, 
patterns, any width, Seam- 
less up to 18 ft., any length. 
Solid Colers Early American 
Two-tenes Oriental Designs 
Tweed Blends Embessed effects 
FACTORY-te-You. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Pa if you wish! 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 





RUG & DECORATING BOOK 
IN COLORS—and GIFT OFFER 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


* 


ROBINS 


It was recess. His feet scuffling the 
gravel, Tim walked slowly across the 
schoolvard. He’d been in this school a 
whole week, but he still didn’t like his 
classmates any better than he had the 
first day. 

He'd told them about the big school 
which he had attended in Chicago— 
with its gymnasium, baseball diamond, 
and swimming pool. But the boys and 
girls didn’t seem much interested. Just 
a bunoh of hicks, he thought. 

Suddenly Tim noticed something 
brown flash across the yard and light 
on one of the lower limbs of the big 
maple. It was that old bird he’d heard 
his whole class talking about, he guessed. 
But he hadn’t paid any attention—it was 
just another bird. 

Well, the thing to do was to get rid 
of the bird’s dirty nest. In Chicago the 
janitor of the apartment building, where 
his family used to live, always knocked 
down sparrows’ nests. Tim hurried to 
the basement and hunted around until 
he found a rake that belonged to the 
school. It wouldn’t be hard to knock the 
nest down. He went back to the tree. 
He measured—the rake would just reach 
the nest. 

“Tim, stop.” There was excited scream- 
ing behind him. “What do you think 
you're doing?” 

Tim looked over his shoulder. The 
entire fourth grade, it seemed, was rush- 
ing in his direction. “Just getting that 
old sparrows’ nest down,” he replied. 

“But that isn’t a sparrows’ nest. It’s a 
robins’ nest.” 

“Our pet robins.” 

“We saw them build that nest—and 
watched the mother sit on her eggs.” 

“Don’t you dare touch it!” Bobby 
doubled up ‘his fists. 

Kathy was crying. “And now she’s 
got babies, and we've watched the big 
robins bringing them worms.” 

“Don’t you know any better?” Bobby 
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IN THE MAPLE TREE 


By HAZEL HIGBEE WATERMAN 


stuck out his chin. “Aren’t there any 
birds in Chicago? That’s where you 
came from, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah, lots of sparrows. The janitor 
was always knocking their nests off the 
roof of our apartment building. What's 
so different about your old robins, any- 
how?” 

“Well, these two are something pretty 
super. They're almost like a part of our 
room here in school.” 

“Just a couple of birds.” Tim shoved 
back his cap. 

“Couple of birds—nothing!” Bobby 
took a step forward. “Please let these 
birds alone—and sparrows, too.” 

After school, Tim walked slowly 
home. All this trouble on account of a 
couple of crazy birds. Gosh! He stuck 
his hands down deep in his pockets and 
hunched his shoulders. A mashed tin can 
happened to be in his way, and he kicked 
it off the sidewalk and across the street. 

Tim lived only about a block from the 
school, and as he neared the house he 
saw Ming, his pet Siamese cat, sitting on 
the front porch. 

“Hi, Ming,” called Tim. When Ming 
saw who it was, he rushed down the 
steps to meet Tim and rubbed back and 
forth against his ankles. 

Tim picked him up. “You're a good 
guy, Ming”—he scratched one of the 
Siamese’s ears—“better than the old alley 
cats in this dumb town.” 

For the next few days things went on 
about the same. Before and after school 
and at recess, the class continued to 
watch the father and mother robins tak- 
ing care of their babies. 

Tim watched, too—from a distance 
and at odd times when the others were 
not around. 

Then one day he noticed the father 
robin bringing fat worms to the mother 
and the little robins. “Something pretty 


















super,” Bobby had said. Tim could se 
what he meant. “Kinda smart,” he mut- 
tered to himself, “how Mrs. Robin sits 
on the nest to keep the little birds warm. 
And the little fellows are funny thing 
—all mouths.” 

That was the day that Ming came 
all the way to school to meet him. Tim 
turned around suddenly and there the 
cat was—almost under the big mapk 
tree with the robins’ nest. Tim picked 
him up and carried him home. “Youd 
better stay right here, boy. You'll get 
into trouble with those birds.” 

Then came a nice warm morning. The 
parent robins were teaching the small 
ones to fly. Tim was at the end of the 
line as the class came into the school 
building after recess. Just as he started 
up the steps, he saw Ming sneaking up 
toward the baby birds, which wer 
flopping around on the ground unde 
the tree. 

Cats caught birds. Even Siamese cats. 
Tim knew that much, even if he did 
come from a big city. He’d warned Ming 
but— 

Tim gave a loud yell, “Scat, scat,” 
and dashed out of line toward the tree. 
Up in the tree the big robins were pro- 
testing for all they were worth. 

Tim sprinted for Ming. And he got 
there just before the cat pounced. “Scat,” 
he yelled again. 

Ming scatted. Tim chased him back 
home, pushed him inside, and locked 
the screen door. 

Tim ran whistling, back to school. No 
old cat’s going to get our birds, he as- 
sured himself. He hurried up the steps 
and down the hall to his room; then 
grinning, he threw open the door. His 
classmates were grinning back at him. 
He waved at them. But words wouldnt 
come to tell them how wonderful he felt. 
He waved again, looking around the 
room at Bobby, Kathy, and all of them. 
Boy, they sure are a good class. 
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FULL 


INCH SIZE! * She skates... 


Famous 


J 


“Sonia Sunshine’ 


SKATING 
BALLERINA 


and 


WALKING 
DOLL 


REGULAR $2.98 
VALUE! 


1) 





NOW 
YOURS 
FOR 
ONLY 





FREE! Real Ice Skates! 








* She walks... 
* She sleeps... 


* Her head moves 
as she walks! 


Unbreakable! 
So Cuddly! 


Genuine Dynel Hair! 
Comb it... Tint it 
Gurl it... 


FREE! ic: 
@ HOUSE 


An attractive scored board Doll House with 
windows, doors, etc., given with each doll. 
Sets up in minutes, delights all children. 
Yours to keep even if you return doll! 








Now yours BELOW WHOLESALE PRICE—nationally famous Sonia Sunshine Skating 
Ballerina and Walking Doll. So cuddly, so adorable! She’ll walk and skate right into 
your little girl’s heart! She’s a full 8 inches tall—so lifelike, and so glamorous! Sonia 
stands, she sits, she skates and she walks with lady-like grace! You'll especially love 
the way she turns her head when she walks. Of course, she sleeps! 
WASH HER HAIR .. . COMB IT, CURL IT! 
Sonia Sunshine has true-to-life hair made of miracle Dynel. You can wash it, comb 
it, even curl it! You can bathe her, too—she’s washable from head to toe! 
3 WHY LITTLE GIRLS LOVE SONIA SUNSHINE... . 
Sonia Sunshine is so cute and adorable...so petite and dainty, she can be taken 
everywhere her “mommy” goes. Her sparkling big eyes, natural light hair and beautiful 
skating costume make her so irresistibly charming. A little girl’s dream come true. 
Just take her by the hand, and she’ll skate and walk with you, keeping step . . . moving 
her head as she walks and skates. 
BUY DIRECT AND SAVE $1.99 
Thousands of people paid a much higher price for this famous Skating Ballerina doll. 
Now—rush coupon at once and get yours for only 99 cents, plus 11 cents postage. 
Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED TO SATISFY YOU or your money 
back quick—no questions asked! Stock on this fast-selling doll is limited. RUSH 
coupon today. Orders received too late will be returned. 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 20-D-630 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





SAVE! 











| ‘ i 
| This Coupon is worth $1.99 | 
Mail at once! 
| THORESEN’S, Dept. 20-D-630 | 


| 352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. I 


RUSH . . . ‘‘Sonia Sunshine’’ Skating Ballerina | 
| & Walking Dolls at bargain price of 99c plus Tic 
postage on 7 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! | 
| Include a FREE DOLL HOUSE at no extra cost. | 
1 must be satisfied in every way, otherwise you 
| will refund my money at once, | shal! keep Doll | 


| House in any case. | 
| Enclosed: Cash tT. — asin Check | 
| (Serry No C. O. D.'s) | 
| Name . a | 
| Address 
Stote _ | 
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»»: Dut how can 


you measure thei 


character growth 





Take a child. Then add milk, meat, vitamins, an 
vegetables and you can measure the results on th 
wall. Gratifying, isn’t it? But what is the recipe fe 
wholesome mental and emotional growth? You 
find it in Childcraft. . 


Childcraft is crammed to the covers with assu 
ance of character development. A Childcraft chi 
grows up in a world of love and beauty and unders 
standing. He learns the meaning of words 
music, art and poetry. A rich treasury of storie 
forms his opinions of right and wrong, shape 
proper ideals. Pictures and projects stimulate 
imagination. During his most pliable years, he i 
molded to respect his community. 





Childcraft parents have the guidance services 0 
150 noted child psychologists and educators w 
. have compiled this famous development plan. Yo 
ee can recognize behavior situations before they be 
come “problems.”’ You form a human being, in th 
fulfillment of your highest mission. Teachers, j 


sts, 

doctors, ministers of all faiths would wish th 

e Childcraft kind of growth for all children. Don’t yo 
want it for yours? 

| C | ad To help you discuss it at home, we have a 

interesting free booklet for you. This convenien 


America’s Famous Child Development Plan coupon brings it to you without obligation. 


Send NOW for FREE BOOKLET! 


Mr. W. F. Hayes 
Childcraft, Dept. 3504 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me FREE, without obligation, my copy of th 
new 24-page booklet, ‘‘Their Future Is In Your Hands, 
which contains a summary of ‘‘ Education Is A "Round Th 
Clock Process.” 


Name 





There may be an opportunity to represent Childcraft in your neigh- Address _________- 
borhood on a full-time basis. Free training, good income, and future. 
No investment required. For full information, write Mr. Robert R. 


Barker, Childcraft, Dept. 4504, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


0 Zone 
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My children’s ages are__—_____ 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Chicago 54, Illinois 








